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YRIVATE EDUCATION.— A Married 
GRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE, my 2 a_ healthy 
situation within four miles of town, wishes to RECEIVE inte his 
Family FOUR YOUTHS, under the age of fourteen, AS PUPILS 
jn the Classics and Mathematics, and the French and German 
Languages. —Address, Delta, Post-office, Sussex-place, Hyde 
Park Gardens. 


CLERGYMAN'’S WIFE, who has two little 

Girls of her own, and three Pupils, wishes to receive from 

one to three more, who wi share her maternal care, be treated 

as parlour boarders, and receive thorough and superior instroc- 

e Advertiser's aim in education (to which she has de- 

voted man years) is to develope the physical, intellectual, and 

moral faculties, each as much as possible, without destroying the 

integrity of either. Terms only my oe bigh to ensure re- 
spectability. Address L. M.N.R., 


EOLOGY and MINERALOGY.—A Gentle- 
man, who is accustomed to deliver Lectures, and to give 
instruction on, these sciences, and who possesses an extensive 
suite of Drawings, Diagrams, Fossils, Minerals, Models, &c., 
would be happy to attend Schools or Private Parties. Address 
A.C. W., Post Office, Clarendon-square. 


R. AUG. KRANTZ, of Berlin, begs to inform 

his Customers and Friends that he will be happy to re- 

eens their orders or commissions for his well- known Collections 

of MINERAL, FOSSIL, and ROCK SPECIMENS during his 

present stay in London, which is limited to the end of this 

month. Mr. Krantz is to be found in his old quarters, No. 9, 
Queen-street, Soho-square. 


HEMIA ANTIQUA.—The philosophical ex- 
perimentalist or other Pupil. p posits an. en an puavence fee of 
Two Hundred Guineas, may be induct Professor of long 
experience and rese’ esearch, in both the ‘Ancient and Modern Che- 
mical Schools, to the verification and profitable application of 
the Hermetic Science, successfully pursued by the a 
mical philosophers of the middle ages as a source o sive 
enrichment to the fortunate operator in this seed taeen branch of 
Metallurgic Chemistry. Letters, post free, addressed to P. A., 
Literary Club House, 3, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row, will meet 
with attention to the extent of a select few applicants, the matter 
imitting of only a very sparing d lon 


LL THE NEW WORKS, 
And in any quantity. furnished to Subscribers, 
For perusal in ‘Tuwn or Country. at Messrs. Saunders & Otter : 
rene taerery C onduit-street. Hanover-square ; of whom 
‘erms, and ‘ HINTS forthe FORMATION of READ- 
ike suc IETIES, ’ forwarded GRATIS and PosT FRE. 


00K CLUBS SUBSCRIBING TO 
CHURTON'’S LIBRARY have the following peculiar 
advantages offered them 
Ist, The subscription ec caleulated according to the number 
of volumes required, not by the number of members. 
p Any f number of periodicals can be had—two counting as 
one volume. 
os, The standard collection consists of 25, 





























HE LATE REV. DR. CHANNING. — 


At a Special Meeting of ie General Committee of the 
pangs! Le | AND. FOREIG GNUN ARIAN ASSOCIATION, held 
on Nov. 8, 1842, at ee a of the Society in St. 


y 
Swithin® 's-lane, Lombard-street, to take into consideration some 
= ute of Respect to the Memory of the late Rev. Dr. Cuan- 


*°PHOMAS HORNBY, Esq. (the Treasurer), in the Chair. 
Tt was ee | on the motion of the Rev. RosERT ASPLAND, 
by Ricnarp Tayvor, Esq. F. 

1, That this : Committee have received with profound rief the 
melancholy tidings of the Death of the Rev. WiLL1aM ELLERY 
Caangtes, ton, in the United States of America. 

On the motion of the Kev. Josepn Hu igs he 
seconded by Henry Joun Presto 

2. That, in common with Dr. CHaNNING’s La and 
countrymen, and a large portion of the British People, we held 
in high admiration his great and extraordinary talents, and 
caeinet - B cosiag, them devoted, in all their strength and ful- 
ness. to cause of Freedom, Humanity, and Christian 
Truth, hich he supported and adorned no less by his virtues 
than by his splendic intellectual endowments; and that, amidst 
all Dr. CHaNNiNG’s invaluable exertions to enlighten the mind, 
exalt the spirit. and better the condition of his age, ye are im- 

'y our Christian feelings to point out and app laud espe- 
cially his independence pad courage in omating 3s lic opinion 
is own country, and —— ing, _ more than his wonted 
force of argument and fervour of language, on behalf of the 
long-o On the motion 0 nd deeply-injured African race. 
moten A ev. Eow. Tacart, FS. A. & F.G. a 
James Hine Bate. . 
That, whilst we pes that it would be doing wron 


PICTURES, PRINCIPALLY BY MODERN MASTERS. 
ESSE. FOSTER & SON will SELL by 
UCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on WEDNES- 

DAY. Fowak a and following. day, at | precisely, a CO 
LECTION of PICTURES, the cutie property of a — 


of ‘Rich : a great many are by Modern Masters, includ 
To bbotson Williams Barrett 
Reinagle Bateman illis Pritchard 
Old Pether Boddington Croom hayer 
4 orlan Sante - a. ler 
Co Knight 








R.A. Dea 
The eta Masters include, r Holy Pant. by Parmegiano ; the 
Angel Gabriel and Saint Catharine, by Albano; a grand Land- 
scape, by Glauber and Lairesse; a pair of good specimens of 
Castig‘ione, and other works of interest and value. cM 
May be viewed two days prior, and & atalog™ ot Messrs. 
Foster & Son, 14, Greek-street, and 54 54, Pal 


ANCIENT AND MODERN ployee WITHOUT RESERVA, 
BY 0 





E ASSIGNEES. 


RO, : 

ESSRS. grat & SON will SELL b 

ae gme Gallery, it, Pall pe. -. WEONE 
at 1 precisely, by direction of the ees 
DAS Nata ohn. i“ ae" stle-upon-Tyne, ome 
dealer. ri ahve oe Foy bid {i Masters + including Head of 
rincipa ; ry 
FUR! je by An Y area ‘del Sarto. formerly in the co opnon, of 


St. 
Dect ice Rupert; . Virgin and Child, by Giorgione ; Holy Family, 
Pe Bow raon; the Assumption of the Virgin, by urillo ; A 
Sea Piece, Dubbles; a capital specimen of Solimaker; a pair Sof 


3. Bie se oe Ports, by Stork, = L best ti nei ond spocianas of 
~ tor the iorgione mix ‘ubbles 
World am fier Weskidinn tp sie Wines team wrty of any A. del Sarto Spagnoletto Berghem sirJ. ctieynolds 
existing sect, we cannot forbear recording r oR * Patitude to the 8. Bourdon Rembrandt = Stork we 
Father of Light, who. in the course of ovidence, Le Duc W liso 





pie ithropist to embrace, 
“tf; the religion owt hase and 
. as Unitarian Christians, we derive 
from the Holy Sagi h x and believe to be eminently -—- 
cive to 0 enligtes A Pie ety ii qed Merely. and to all t! 
interests of the oman 
aaae 2 THOMAS HORNBY, Chairman. 
EDWARD TAGART, Secretary. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ART-UNIONS EXTENDED. 


5 ROYAL POLYTECHNIC UNION 

LONDON, founded aes the DIRECTORS of the ROYAL 

POLY t SCHNIC INSTITUTION, with the concurrence of emi- 
nent Artists and Men of Science. 

This Union oxpenes the principle s the Art-Unions already 
ed to useful scientific 
productions, as well as to works of = The facility afforded to 
the Public ing these valuable as » by means 
of a subscription of 20s is-explained in the Pros: potme. 

Influential residents in the vincial Towns of Great Britain, 
who ma posed to promote this great object, are invited 
by the onorary Committee of Management to forward their 
proposals to M J. Longbottom, Secretary of the Royal Poly- 
technic Institution, Regent-street, from whom the Prospectus 
may be obtained, and who receives subscriptions. 


and dis: this Getioguiahes 
avow, and defend that f 











b, Any new work of general yoo is a etied' to the. Library 
a ithe first application of a Book Societ 
Full terms, as well as those for single ‘amilies, will be sent on 
application to 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 


GRATIS AND POST FREE, 


BULLS LIBRARY SYSTEM, 
AND NEW POST CATALOGU 
Describing man 





Es, 

thousand Valuable and Interesting Modern 
Publications, and all the New Ones to the present time, together 
with the advantageous ‘Terms on which Famil les, R Reading 
Societies, and Book Clubs, are regularly supplied with whatever 
New and Standard Works, Magazines, and Reviews they may 
desire for Perusal, which are sent in any quantity throughout 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. A ply for the above to Mr. 
Bull, English and’ Foreign Public a> oi 19, Holles-street, 

four “doors from Cavendish- -square, London. 
ide. 


ORNE’s PUBLIC LIBRARY, 105. ofan 


—Famili 
a entice Breve, and Country can t be SUPP! +4 





FFICE for PATENTS of INVENTIONS 
and REGISTRATION of DESIGNS, No. 14, Lincoln's 
Inn-fields, where all Suinges relation ¢ 0 the Securing and Dis- 
posing of BRITISH and FOREIGN PATENTS, Preparation 
of < Soe Drawings of Inventions, is expeditiously and 


effected. 
sale om GIST RATIONS nnder the New Consolidated Copy- 
ht of ny Act, 5 & 6 Vict. cap. 100. 
ospectus, ‘covitaining manele useful information, may be 
b and o an Alphabetical List of Patents and 
Registrations made, on ATF ~ to Mr. Alexander Prince, 14, 
Lincoln's Inn-fields. 











Zales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 
By HENRY SOUTHOATE & CO., at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street, on MONDAY, November 14, and two following days, 
COL LECTION of FINE BOOKS, including 
the MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY of a SOLICITOR, 





different departments of literature, upon the Piplicatic pane 
515s. per annum, 22. 3s. half year, or 1/. 14s. the quarter, for 18 
vols, at one time in town, or 24in the country; 4i. 4s.per annum, 
. 10s. half year, or 1d. 8s. the quarter, for 12 vols. in town, or 16 
in the country; . per annum, li. 18s. half year, or 1. Is. the 
quarter, for Svols. in town, or 12 in the country ; 
num, 1. 6s, half year, 15s. the quarter, for 4 vols. in te town, or 6 in 
the country. Book Societies paying 12/. 12s. per annum, can 
have 30 volumes at one time, or any greater number, by paying 
in proportion, selecting the whole number from the newest 
cations, and exchanging at pleasure. The great extent o this 
ibrary ensures to subscribers the perusal of every work of in- 
terest, either new or old, when required. Catalogue 2s. 6d. 


IMPORTANT TO BOOK BUYERS, 


OHN RUSSELL SMITH has this day pub- 
lished a CATALOGUE of 3,500 choice and valuable BOOKS 
on on Avchitoctare and the Fine Arts, County Histories and Topo- 
phy, Heraldry, Numismatics, Philology, Bibliogra: 4 Divi- 
tity, vatural History, Vozaeee, Travels, and Ge Publi- 
cations of Learned ieties, Old Poetry and Bal allads, 21 and Mis- 
cellancous Literature both English and Foreign. With respect 
to the condition of the Books, and the reasonable prices ate which 
oer are marked, the Catalogue will vie with any in London. 
RATIS on spplication, or sent by post on receipt of six penny 


Stamps to fran 
No. 4, Old Compton. street, Soho, London. 


KLECTROTYPE —J. Payne, Engraver, late of 
Nowili 22, Fleet-street, begs most ree stil, to inform the 
c lity and Gentry that he has REMOVED to 16, Great 
ASTLE-STREET, REGENT-STREET, a the Polytechnic In- 
stitution. where he will continue to dispose of his much-approved 


ran- 








form of Electrotype Ap aratus, with the necessary instructions 
Plate tang success ; also to engrave Seals, Signet Rings, Silver 


jarges ; 
F troty pe Seals, made from sealing-wax impressions; Arms 
sound » and painted on vellum, or on paper representing can- 
ol to gesist Ladies in working them in Berlin wools for Otto- 


We Great Castle-street, one door from Regent-street, near the 
Polytechnic Institution. 


Fiates, See the best style, at moderate ch: 





rom, the Temple; among which will be found, IN 
e's Portraits, India proofs, 4 vols. L. rp. half mor. 
esaurus Antiquitatum Sacrum, 31 vols. vellum— 
Bullarium Romanum, 18 vols.—Novum Testamentum Grecum, 
Wetstenii, 2 vols. russia—Foxe's Book of Martyrs, 3 vols. L. Pp. 
calf—Bayle’ s Dictionary, 5 vols. calf—Carte’s Life of the Duke 
of Ormonde, 3 vols.—Dudgale's Monasticon pagmongnm. original 
edition, 5 vols. fine copy, calf—Dugdale's History of S ul’s— 
Nash's Worcestershire, 2 vols. L. Pp. russia—Baker's. ‘Northamp- 
tonshire — Taylor and Cresy’s Kome, 2 vols.—Lewis’s Illustra- 
tions of Constantinople—Quain’s Anatomical Plates, coloured, 
2 —— Seanses Racy 8 Architectural Works, 15 vols. 
+ kreen Britannica, 7th and 
Inst edition, 21 vols, halt pa ae ee Magna Britannia, 6 vols. 
ith's Antiquities of Westminster, 2 vols, russia—Strutt's 
Coronicle of England, 2 vols. calf—Nicholson’s Architectural 
Dictionary, 2 vols.—Pinkerton's Veqases and _ Travels, 17 vols.— 
Hamilton's Hedaya, 4 vols. calf—Tillemont Histoire Ecclesias- 
tique, 16 vols. vellum—Augustini Opera Benedicti, 18 vols. vellum 
atrick, Lowth, Whit! tby, and Arnald’s Commentary on the 
Scriptures, 6 vols.—Cal imet’s Dictionary of the Bible, 5 vols. calf 
extra—Handel’s Works, 8 vols. —-ANp 1N Octavo: Reed's 
Sha kspeare re, 21 vel, calf gilt—London Encyclopedia, 22 vols.— 
Clarke's Travels. 11 vols. calf extra—Batty's European Scenery, 
vol ra, Heyne, 4 vols. bag Ae, Repo 
Bekkeri, 5 vols. Opera Delphi 12 vols.— 
Plutarchi Opera Stephan, tasale L.P. ellum—Dugala Stewart’ 8 
Works, 5 vols.—Baxter’s Works. 23 vols.—Lardner’s Works, 10 
vols. calf extra—Mosheim clesiastical History, 6 vols. calf 
extra—Sharpe’s LC) Poste, | 124 vols. calf, &c 
Tw andsome Mahogany Bookcase 
Philosophical and ten Instruments, cneapeaing Electrify- 
achine, Galvanic Batteries, Air Pumps, &c. &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


Fouio: 
—Ugolino 











RIDAY, November 18, and following day, - 
A VALUABLE COLLECTION of ENGRAV- 
INGS, comprising specimens of Ancient and Modern Art, in fine 
and rare states; a few Lots of Drawings by eminent Artists. 
and a choice Collection of Cabinet Paintings by celebrated 

English and Foreign ters. 
Aetin yal made of L Law and Miscellaneous Libraries, 
Printing Establishments, Office Furniture, &c. 





bo! 
May be viewed two days 
atis of Messrs. Jones and 
;ray's Inn-square; and of Messrs. Foster & “Soa, l4, Greek: 
street, and 54, Pall Mall. 


s Brig: and Catalogues may be tied 











ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSUR.- 

ANCE SOCIETY, for granting Life Assurances, Deferred 

Annuities, &c. &c. 26, Cornhill.—Capital, 500,000/.—Em powered 
by Special Act of Parliament. 

Directors—T. LAMIE MURRAY Roo.  Conemen. 

John Elliotson. M.D. F.R.S. 


John 
Jobn Griffith Frith, Esq. John Riddle: Stodart, Esq. 
H. Gordon, Esq. Clement Tabor, Esy. 


George Lungley, Esq joseph Thom mapeee, 
Auditors—Prof, Wheattione, F.R.S.; Prof, Graves, A.M. F.R.S, 
ary—W. . W eathoure, & .F.RAS 
Physician—J. Elliotson, M.D. F.R.S. _Surgeon—E. S. Symes, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Sweet, Sutton, eres and Onimanney. 
jankers— Messrs. Glyn, H Hallifax, Mills & € 
The most rational motives to Life Assurance are found i in the 
plan adopted by this Society, viz. joined to a secure provision 
at death for inheritors of the assured, the Society affords succour 
to the assured bimeel! (seeportioned, Se revious payments) in 
the event of unforeseen reverses. al division of profits. 

F. FERGUSON: CAMROUX, Secretary. 


V ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE AND 
LOAN COMPANY, No. 18, King William-street, City. 


Trustees. — 
Sir 1 Duke, Ald. M.P. Chair- em wen}. Hawes, Esq. Dep. Chair 


Benjamin Barnard, Esq Charles Baldwin, Esq. 
Solicitor—John Curtis, Esq. 80, Basinghall-street. 

The principle of this Company is to allow to each Assurer 
such reasonable advantages as may suit his particular views. 
Thus, parties Assuring the Lives of others, may make their 
Policies secure, notwithstanding the Life Assured may go out of 
the limits of Europe, without the necessary permission of the 
Directors having been previously obtained. Credit of half the 
Premiums for the first tive years, allowed on Policies effected 
for the whole term of Life, Parties who onee been Assured for 
five years will be allowed to borrow o e Security of their 
Policies, asum equal to one-half the Ponsstomes paid, less that 
for the first year. Advances are made to Parties Assured in the 
Office, on real or undoubted Personal Security, for terms not 
exceeding three years, repayable | Instalments. Premiums 
moderate. Participation in Profits. Detailed Prospectuses may 
be obtained on application at the Office, or by letter addressed 
to the Secretary. WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Sec. 


HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIBT Y, 27, Old Jeary. London. Established 1834. 
Directors—S. Adams Beck, Esq.) Wm. Chapman Harnett, Esq. 

James Burchell, Esq. | Jonathan Hayne, 

John Clayton, Esq. Valentine Knight, Esq. 
Solomon Cohen, | c Jolonel Robinson 

John Cole, Esq. iS W. Rowsell, Esq. 
Sir Charles D« bugles. M.P. Folliot Scott Stokes, Esq. 
R. Godson, Esq ( P.| James Whiskin, Esq. 
Capt.SirA-P. e 4 

Trustees—Samuel Arbouin Richard Groom, Esq. 

John Clarke, Esq. Philip Charles icons. Esq. 
Ac Juary—Peter Hardy, Esq 

The First Great Division of the Protis of the Mutual Life 
Assurance Society will take place on 31st of December, 1842. 

In the meantime the Directors have caused an estimate to Le 
made of the probable resuit on a few policies effected at dif- 
ferent ages in the year 1834; the calculation being founded on 
the accounts made up to the 3ist December, 1841 








u3q. 














Age at Ad Annual Pre-; Amount of 

mission. Sum Assured. mium. | Bonus. 
15 £1000 £17 010 |£100 0 0 
21 590 912 6 52.00 
2) 1000 2100 113 0 
3 1500 43.1 «3 Im 0 0 
42 2000 7113 4 23210 O 
47 2009 8211 8 a1 14 0 





These results take no credit for any part of the prolits of the 
year 1342. The divisions of the Society will take place on the 
3ist December in each year, and every Policy of one entire 
year's standing will be entitled to participate proportionately in 
all the divisions succee — the completion of its tirst I; 
Every person assured with the Society is entitled to attend and 
vote at all the General Meetings, and to investigate for himself 
the accuracy of the Bocloty » ace accounts. 

y order of the Board 
PETER HARDY, Actuary, 
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BOOKS 
Published by W1LL1aM SmirH, 113, Fleet-street. 





In 2 vols. super royal 8vo. cloth lettered, price 36s. 


VOYAGES OF CAPT. COOK. 


A New and very Complete Edition. 

Tilustrated with Maps and nearly One Hundred and Fifty 
Engravings, and an Appendix, giving an Account of the 
Present Condition of the South Sea Islands, &c. &c. 

**4 handsome library edition of a work, the merits of 
which it is needless for us to point out.”—Gloucester Journ. 


LODGE’S PORTRAITS 


And Memoirs of the most Illustrious Per- 
sonages in British History. £ . 
a 

New Edition, imperial 8vo. in 10 vols. containing 
240 Portraits, handsomely bd. in cloth lettered, 11 0 0 


ere ‘a : a i 
aun, 8 naey proofs, handsomely boun .. se 


FROISSART’S CHRONICLES 


A new pot ang cunel one » 

yi . 3 / ted 2 
Notes, and 120 Woodcuts, illustrative of _—- =~ 
tume, &c. Complete in 2 vols. super-royal 8V0. price 36s, 
bound in cloth. 


THE CHRONICLES OF 
MONSTRELET. 


A new edition, from the Text of Colonel Jonnes, with 
Notes, and upwards of 100 Woodcuts, uniform with the 
above Edition of Froissart. Complete in 2 vols. super-royal 
8vo. price 30s. bound in cloth. 


BURNET’S HISTORY OF 
HIS OWN TIMES, 


Complete. With a Portrait, and copious Historical and 
Biographical Notes. In 1 vol. super-royal 8vo. cloth, 17s. 


BURNET’S HISTORY OF 
HIS OWN TIMES. 


Illustrated Edition. 
With 51 Portraits on Steel. In 2 vols. super-royal 8vo. 
cloth lettered, price 2/. 2s., or half-bound in mor. 2/. 12s. 6d. 


BURNET’S HISTORY OF 
THE REFORMATION, 


With Historical and Biographical Notes. Complete in 2 
volumes, super-royal 8vo. cloth, price 1/. 12s. 


BURNET’S HISTORY OF 
THE REFORMATION. 


Illustrated Edition. 


With 47 Portraits on Steel. In 2 vols. super-royal 8vo, 
cloth lettered, price 2/..15s., or half-bound in mor. 3¢. 5s. 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES, 


And their Tr: fi ; 

Exhibited in a Series of 42 coloured Plates, by H. N. 
HUMPHREYS, Esq.; with Descriptions by J. O. WEST- 
WOOD, Esq. F.L.S., &c. This Work contains upwards of 
450 Figures, showing the Caterpillar, Chrysalis, and perfect 
Butterfly of each species, together with the Plants on which 
they are usually found, carefully coloured from Nature. 
Demy 4to. cloth lettered, price 1/. 18s., or half-bound mor. 


2. 5s., or morocco elegant, 2/. 18s. 
MOTHS, 





BRITISH 


And their Transformations ; 


Exhibited in a Series of Plates, by 1. N. HUMPHREYS, 
Fsq.; with Descriptions by J. O. WESTWOOD, Esq. F.L.S. 
&ec. Now publishing in Numbers, price 2s. 6d. each. 

Each Number of this Work will contain three Plates, 
demy 4to. size, comprising about 20 Figures, showing the 
Caterpillar, Chrysalis, and perfect Insect of each species, 
together with the Plants on which they are usually found, 
carefully coloured from Nature. 


ARCANA ENTOMOLOGICA ; 


Or, ILLUSTRATIONS of NEW, RARE, and INTEREST- 
ING EXOTIC INSECTS. By J. O. WESTWOOD, Esc. 
¥.L.8. &c. A Number is published every alternate Month, 
containing 4 coloured Plates, and Descriptions. In 8vo. 
price 3s. 6d. Ten Numbers are now ready. 








NEW WORKS just published 
By Messrs. Loneman, Brown, Green & LONGMANS. 





1, 
AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 


ARCHITECTURE, 


Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. 
By JOSEPH GWILT. 
1 thick volume 8vo. of 1,100 pages, with upwards of One 
Thousand Engravings on Wood, 2/. 12s. 6d. cloth. 


POPULAR CONCHOLOGY, 


Or, THE SHELL CABINET ARRANGED: 

Being an Introduction to the Modern System of Concho- 
logy; with a Sketch of the Natural History of the Animals, 
an Account of the Formation of the Shells, and a complete 
Descriptive List of the Families and Genera. By AGNES 
CATLOW. Feap. 8vo. with 321 Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


3. 
A Treatise on the Mechanical Principles of 


ENGINEERING 


and ARCHITECTURE. By the Rev. HENRY MOSELEY, 
M.A. F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy 
in King’s College, London. With Woodcuts. 8yo. 24s. cl. 


LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 


By the tv.2¢ fon. THOS. BABINGTON MACAULAY. 
8vo. 10s. Gd. cloth. 


A SCRIPTURK HERBAL; 


Containing an Account of all the Plants, Drug», Perfumes, 
and Gums mentioned in the Bible; with an enumeration of | 
the Texts in which they are mentioned. By LADY CALL | 
CUTT. With above 120 Woodcuts. Sq. crown 8vo. 25s. cl. 

“The best account we are acquainted with of Scripture Plants.” 

Gardener's Chronicle, 

* An excellent Bible companion.”’— Literary Gazette. 


6. 
THE AMERICAN IN PARIS; 


Being a Picture of Parisian Life, in the Court, the Saloon, 
and the Family Circle. By M. JULES JANIN. Royal 8vo. 
with 18 highly-finished Engravings, from Drawings by 
Eugene Lami. 21s. silk; India proofs, 2/. 12s. 6d. morocco. 


7. 
THE NEIGHBOURS: 


A STORY OF EVERY-DAY LIFE. 

By FREDERIKA BREMER. Translated by MARY 
HOWITT. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. boards. 

** A novel to be heartily recommended to all who love reality in fic- 


tion; and we hope its success may tempt Mary Howitt to give us the 
three others by the same authoress.”"— Atheneum. 


8. 
A DICTIONARY OF 


PRACTICAL MEDICINE; 


Comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment 
of Diseases, Morbid Structures, and the Disorders especially 
incidental to Climates, to the Sex, and to the different 
Epochs of Life; numerous Prescriptions for the Medi- 
cines recommended; a Classification of Diseases, according 
to Pathological Principles; a copious Bibliography, with 
references; an Appendix of approved Formule, &c. By 
J. COPLAND, M.D. F.R.S. &c. 8vo. Part VILL. 4s. 6d. sewed. 


9. 
BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


Of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
The Second Half-Volume, 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


Amongst other Lives are those of Albertus Magnus, the 
Ahmeds, Alcuin, D’Alembert, Alexander the Great, Alex- 
ander of Russia, and the Popes Alexander. 

The First Volume, now complete, contains 1661 Memoirs. 

“The design reflects the highest credit on those who direct the 
concerns of the body; and if it is completed, and in a style corre- 
sponding to the sample before us, it will carry the name of the under- 
takers with merited honour to every quarter of the lettered world. 
That it will at any rate be completed, the fact of its being set on foot 
by such a society, may be taken asa sufficient guarantee.” 

Edinburgh Review. 


10. 
THE TEMPLE CHURCH; 


Its History and Antiquities. 


By C. G. ADDISON, Esq., of the Inner Temple, 
Author of ‘ The History of the Knights-Templars.’ 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


‘ PUBLISHED BY 
Joun W. ParxeEr, West Strand. 


RECOLLECTIONS of SIBERIA, in 


the Years 1840 and 1841. By C. HERBERT COTT 
8vo. with Map, 12s. . TTRELL, Esq, 





ARCHITECTURAL NOTES onGER- 


MAN CHURCHES; with Notes of a Tour in N. 

Picardy. Ry the Rev. W. WHEWELL, B.D. F.KS) Menten 
Trinity College, and Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. A Third Edition, with Additions, 12s, 





Hullah’s Part Music. 


The First Volume of Sacred Pieces, and the First Volume of 
ecular Pieces, of 


PART MUSIC, Class A, for Soprano, 


Alto, Tenor, and Bass. Edited by JOHN HULLAH. 
Also, the Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass Voice 
Parts, in separate Books. 
On the Ist of December will be published, 
HULLAH’S PART MUSIC, Class B, 


consisting of Music forthe VOICES of WOMEN: and of Class(, 
for the VOICKLS of MEN. Price 8d. each. 





THE LIFE of ISAAC MILNER, D.D. 
F.R.S., Dean of Carlisle; comprising a Portion of his Corre. 
spondence, and other Writings hitherto unpublished. By his 

1ece, MARY MILNER, 8vo. with Portrait, 13s, 





AN INDEX to BUTLER’S ANA- 
LOGY, Prepared by Dr. BENTHAM, Reg. Prof. of Divinity at 
Oxford, corrected by Bishop BUTLER, and now adapted to the 
yard nd the Oxford editions. By Rev. T. BARTLETT, M.A, 

uthor 0 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE, CHARAC- 
TER, and WRITINGS of BISHOP BUTLER, the Author of 
‘The Analogy.’ 8vo. 12s. with an original Portrait on Steel. 





J 7 nr] ‘is r 
THE CERTAINTY of the ORIGIN 
of EVIL in the WORLD, and the probable Pre-existence 
Mankind in the Fallen Angels, cast out of Heaven into the 
Earth; including a Retrospective and Prospective General 
View of the Christian Dispensation revealed to its Consumma- 
tion. By A LAYMAN. 8vo. 8s. 





a] Th 4 yoy ~) : 
TRAVELS and RESEARCHES in 
ASIA MINOR, MESOPOTAMIA, CHALDEA, and ARMENIA, 
By W. F. AINSWORTH, F.G.S, PF. R.G.S., in charge of the Ex. 
pedition sent by the Royal Geographical Society, and the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, to the Christian Tribes in 
Chaldea. 2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 24s, 


By the same Author, with Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 
RESEARCHES in ASSYRIA, BABY- 


LONIA, and CHALDEA. 





On the SANATIVE INFLUENCE of 
the CLIMATE of PAU, and of the MINERAL WATERS of 
the PYRENEES, on DISEASE. By A. TAYLOR, M.D. 10s.6d, 


y ead bo TTT Jal T 
) 4a 5s 4 _s 4 

STUDENT’s MANUAL of ANCIENT 
HISTORY; containing the Political History, Geographical 
Position, and Social State of the Principal NATIONS of ANTI. 
QUITY; carefully Digested from the Ancient Writers, and 
illustrated by the Discoveries of Modern Scholars and Travel- 
lers. By W. C. TAYLOR, L.L.D. M.R.A.S. Third Edition, 
revised and enlarged, 10s. 6d. 


By the same Author, 


STUDENT’s MANUAL of MODERN 
HISTORY; the Rise and Progress of the Principal EUROPEAN 
NATIONS, their Political History, and the Changes in their 
Social Condition; with a History of the COLONIES founded 
by Europeans. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 10s. 6d. 





By Authority. 
A MANUAL of WRITING, founded 


on the Method of Mulhauser, and adapted to English Use under 
o Sonetee of the Committee of Privy Council on Educatior. 
rice 2y. 


ALSO, 
FORTY WRITING MODELS. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
Published by John W. Parker, West Strand. 
Of whom may by had, 


The WRITING BOOKS, (2s. per dozen, or 16s. per 100); The 
RULED SLATES (6s. per dozen); BLACK BOARDS, with 





Square crown 8yo. with Illustrations, 5s. cloth. 


Kasels, &c. &c. required in the practice of this Method of 
Writing. 
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REVIEWS 





Researches in Asia Minor, Pontus, and Armenia ; 
with some Account of their Antiquities and 
Geology. By W. J. Hamilton. 2 vols. 
Murray. 

Few countries in the world exhibit the vicissi- 

tudes of empire and civilization so forcibly as 

Asia Minor. Elsewhere we may see political 
wer subverted, and the landmarks of king- 

oms removed; while yet the civilization which 
w up in the period of national prosperity, 

survives in the manners of the people, and shows 
itself in domestic arts or commercial enterprise. 

But Asia Minor has kept alive no claim to the 

lory of past ages; one overwhelming flood of 
barism has there broken the continuity of 

descent, and made the living strangers to the 
dead. There we see one of the finest portions 
of the earth, fruitful, well watered, nearly sur- 
rounded by the sea, and of which, nevertheless, by 

far the greatest part is an uninhabited desert. A 

noble region, lying in the very course of early civi- 

lization, between Assyria and the Aigean; the 
country of the Ionians, of the Monian bard, of 

Hector and Sarpedon, of Croesus and of Mithri- 

dates; wherein flowed the golden Pactolus, and, 

furthermore, to which history ascribes the ear- 

liest use of iron and copper, is now nearly all a 

waste, abandoned to roving Turkmans, and in- 

teresting solely on account of the ancient ruins 
strewed over it. We may also add, that Asia 

Minor, though it has been the scene of so many 

and such grand: events, is, at the present day, 

far less perfectly known than South America. 

Much has been done, indeed, towards the complete 

exploration of it within the last few years; and 

among the individual travellers who have en- 
tered on this wide field of research, none has 
been more active or more successful than Mr. 

Hamilton. His work, however, has reached us 

at so late an hour, that we must defer our critical 

remarks on it till a future opportunity, and for 
the present patiently follow his tracks, and note 
the result of his investigations. Crossing the 

Bosphorus, therefore, at once, we shall take up 

his narrative at Brusa, which was the capital of 

the Turks, before they had become masters of 

Constantinople :— 

“No town in Asiatic Turkey is more celebrated, 
or more justly so, for its picturesque situation and 
appearance than Brusa, Situated at the southern 
edge of a rich and well-cultivated plain, covered 
with gardens and mulberry plantations, its buildings 
extend some way up the steep and rocky hills which 
tise immediately behind it. Thick overhanging 
woods begin directly above the town, while many 
trees, principally the tall cypress, rise up in and 
about it, interspersed with numerous graceful mina- 
rets and glittering domes. To complete the picture, 
a flat table-land, standing out a little in advance of 
the hills, rises up in the middle of the town, the pre- 
cpitous cliffs of which are surmounted with the ivy- 

walls and towers of a castle of an early age, 
dating probably from the time when Brusa was the 
capital of the Turkish empire. Such a scene, ona 
sunny day, when every tree and flower was putting 
forth its first shoots and buds, backed by the range 
of Olympus, whose deep and snowy valleys reflected 
every variety of tint, was the most welcome sight 
which could greet a traveller on his first appearance 
in the East. A rapid torrent flows along a deep and 
tocky bed through the town, and separates the Turk- 
ish from the Armenian quarter. Two stone bridges, 
each of a single arch, keep up the communication be- 
tween them, by one of which we crossed to the Ar- 

Menian side, where we procured comfortable lodg- 

ings. Like most Turkish towns, Brusa is well sup- 

Plied with fountains at every corner, and streams of 

water run through almost all the streets. But this, 

however delightful it may sound in a sultry climate, 

4 from the accumulations of mud, productive of 
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more inconvenience than pleasure. The bazaars are 
poor and ill supplied; the chief trade, which is in 
silk, the produce of the surrounding districts, being 
carried on in khans, the largest of which is called 
the Ipek-khana, or silk-khan. On the flat table- 
land which I have mentioned, we found the remains 
of an ancient gateway and wall of huge blocks of 
stone, which must unquestionably date from classic 
times; so that there can be little doubt that this 
hill of travertine, was the first Acropolis of Brusa. 
In this part of the town is the mosque of Daoud 
Monasteri, formerly a Byzantine church; it is small 
and not very remarkable for the richness of its archi- 
tecture, but it contains the tomb of the celebrated 
Orkhan, son of Othman, who in 1326 wrested the 
town of Brusa from the hands of the Byzantines. 
A priest or hodja of the neighbourhood was willing 
to show us the interior, on the double condition of a 
few piastres for himself, and our taking off our shoes 
in honour of the prophet. In general this last cere- 
mony is a matter of indifference, as the mosques are 
almost always spread with thick carpets: in this case 
however, and in this season, the bare marble slabs 
were not so agreeable. The floor consisted chiefly 
of Byzantine Mosaic, while the marble walls were 
inlaid with various patterns, in one of which I was 
surprised to see the figure of a cross, which had 
escaped destruction by the hands of the Turks. The 
tombs of the conqueror and his family stand upon a 
raised dais in the centre.” 

This account of Orkhan’s tomb leaves our 
curiosity unsatisfied. Did our author inquire 
for the tomb of that prince’s father, Othman, 
the founder of the dynasty, and who has given 
his name to the Ottoman as | of the Turkish 
race? In the first year of the present century, 
a great part of the town of Brusa was reduced to 
ashes by a fire which destroyed the citadel and 
the mosque within it. Under the plated ceiling 
of that mosque (called the silver dome) was the 
tomb of Othman, near which were preserved his 
rosary and the drum with which he had been 
first invested with command. ‘The fall of the 
dome, covering the tomb of Othman with a heap 
of rubbish, at the very beginning of this century, 
was regarded by the Turks as a sure omen of 
the imminent extinction of their empire, and 
contributed more than the disheartening pro- 
phecies at that time current, to shake the cou- 
rage of the people. Such being the case, we 
should like to know what has been done towards 
restoring the silver dome and the tomb of Oth- 
man, the history of which seems to have escaped 
the notice of Mr. Hamilton. The double-pointed 
sword of Othman is still religiously preserved, 
and, what is still more characteristic, an imperial 
flock of sheep, descended without mixture from 
Othman’s flock, is to this day pastured near 
Brusa. 

Between Brusa and Smyrna a great part of 
the country is wild and uninhabited; the pine 
forests, burnt by the peasants for the —_ of 
extracting the resin, have an unsightly appear- 
ance; yet hospitality is here to be found, as the 
following passage shows :— 

“At 4h. 20m. we crossed a small river flowing 
into the Rhyndacus from the S.W., and after ascend- 
ing another low range of hills, descended upon a 
large and neat-looking chiflik or country farm be- 
longing to the Agha of Adranos. On presenting our 
firmahn, he expressed his delight at seeing us, the 
first Franks who, to his knowledge, had visited the 
place. Adranos, he told us, was the name, not of a 
village, but of the district which he governed, con- 
taining about twenty villages, and which in old 
chronicles was called Ornos. He spoke of several 
ruins in the neighbourhood, which we determined to 
visit the following morning, and mentioned one in 
particular, where, he said, we should find several in- 
scriptions, Amongst others which he described, but 
which we did not visit, were some hot baths called 
Kaiya Hamoum, and an old castle three miles off 
to the west, formerly called Tekia. He showed us 
also an English thermometer, which he had bought 
at Constantinople, and on which he had marked dif- 





ferent degrees of heat and cold which he had ob- 
served. The lowest temperature marked was 5° 
Fahr., to which point he told us the mercury had 
sunk during the past winter. The chiflik was a fair 
specimen of a farm-house or residence of a Turkish 
country gentleman. We entered by a large court- 
yard, on each side of which were low buildings and 
stables for horses and cattle, with a smal! fountain in 
the centre. At the further end was the dwelling, 
where a crazy wooden staircase led to an open gal- 
lery, ornamented with carved wood and arabesque 
paintings, from which three or four rooms opened in 
different directions ; for it is a peculiarity in Turkish 
architecture, that no two rooms should communicate 
with each other. The rooms generally contain two 
rows of windows, as was the case here; the lower 
ones square and plain, and intended to be opened ; 
the upper ones smaller, of 4 horse-shoe shape, filled 
with stained or painted glass, and always kept closed, 
The walls were painted with arabesquesand landscapes, 
and the ceilings were richly ornamented. In his 
anxiety to show us every attention in his power, the 
Agha insisted on our dining with him; and our curi- 
osity to see a Turkish dinner got the better of our 
repugnance to the necessity of eating with our fingers, 
and dipping them into a greasy dish with those of 
half-a-dozen grey-bearded Turks. We got through 
it however tolerably well; some of their dishes, 
although not delicate, are decidedly savoury, and 
there was no want of variety. The real objection to 
a Turkish dinner is the unphilosophical manner in 
which they mix their meats and sweets, pastry and 
stews. The Turks are enormous devourers of food, 
and will swallow three or four dinners one after the 
other without hesitation ; but they eat without system 
or judgment, for the mere sake of eating, and not for 
the more refined pleasure which the Gourmet of Paris 
derives from the palatable qualities or agreeable taste 
of his food.” 

Here our author, while eating the thin cakes 
which were served at meals to be used as trays, 
was reminded, as he tells us, of Ascanius's ex- 
clamation— 

Heus! etiam mensas consumimus. 

In Georgia, it is customary to use at table a 
thin paste as a napkin, which is eaten at the 
conclusion of the meal. Whether we ascribe the 
harmless fulfilment of the threatening prediction 
sung by Virgil to a trivial accident or to a vulgar 
custom, in neither case is it calculated to adorn 
the pasteboard machinery of the Roman poet. 

At Ushak, our author witnessed the process 
of manufacturing the carpets which bear so high 
a reputation. There is little machinery used ; 
the ingenuity of man being there still in a kind 
of golden age. In the ruins at the village of 
Ahat Kieui he discovered the remains of Tra- 
janopolis. Further on, he found the sites of 
Sebaste and Blaundus. The identification of the 
latter site was confirmed by coins found in the 
neighbourhood. Beyond the volcanic tract 
called by the ancients Katakekaumene, that is, 
“burnt up,” the country continually improved. 
Our author says,— 

“ At 12h. 15m. we reached the summit of the low 
ridge which forms the western limit of the plain, 
whence we commenced a rapid descent down a 
narrow glen between steep and contorted schistoze 
rocks, traversed by numerous quartz veins, and co- 
vered, wherever there was sufficient soil, with a thick 
underwood of ilex, oak, and juniper. A small stream 
ran along the bottom, occasionally absorbed in the 
sandy bed, to reappear again amongst the rocks 
below. The incipient vegetation of the spring burst 
upon us with increased beauty at every step of our 
descent. Asphodels (the star of Bethlehem), arums 
of two species, the common large white one, and the 
Arum Dracunculus, appeared in rich luxuriance ; 
while lower down the ground was studded with a 
small and beautiful blue Iris, Soon after one we 
passed another fountain and a guard-house, where 
we were challenged in rather a peremptory manner 
for a bakshish. The guards who are stationed to 
watch these mountain passes are generally Xebeques, 
a class of peasants inhabiting the banks of the Me- 
ander, and the country between that river and the 
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Hermus, and who a few years ago, for some real or 
imaginary wrongs, rose in arms against the authority 
of the Sultan. They were, and occasionally still are, 
as great robbers as those whom they profess to put 
down, and generally keep a coffee-shop, which affords 
a decent excuse for every passer by to halt, and 
under the pretence of refreshment, to allow himself 
to be quietly relieved of a few piastres in the shape 
of bakshish. We were much struck, on all the roads 
in Asia Minor, at the great number of fountains 
which we met with. They are invaluable to the tra- 
veller over the parched and dried up plains, and are 
often the result of the pure benevolence and genuine 
native hospitality of the Turkish peasant. In some 
places, where there is no spring or supply of water to 
form a running stream, the charitable inhabitant of a 
neighbouring village places a large vessel of water in 
a rude hut, built either of stone or boughs, to shade 
it from the sun; this jar or vessel is filled daily, or 
as often as necessity requires, and the water is some- 
times brought from a distance of many miles.” 

The plain of Sardis is still more interesting, 
since it carries us back, in thought, to the age of 
Lydian greatness :— 

*The direct road to Cassabih by Sardis, is only 
twelve hours, but the Menzilji insisted that we made 
it fifteen by going round by the tomb of Halyattes. The 
vegetation on these plains was very luxuriant ; for 
some way we passed through thickets of tamarisk, 
and heard the nightingale for the first time this year. 
After three hours march nearly due west the tumulus 
of Halyuttes formed a conspicuous object in the view, 
and rose considerably above the numerous smaller 
tombs by which it is surrounded. This mass of tu- 
muli, of which we counted upwards of sixty, evidently | 
a Necropolis of the ancient Lydian kings, is called | 
Bin Tepéh (the thousand hills) by the Turks. We | 
passed several villages this day, mostly in a ruined | 
state, deserted by their Turcoman inhabitants, who | 
were encamped upon the plain tending their flocks 
and herds, while thousands of storks were building | 
their mests upon the walls and damaged trees in 
the neighbourhood; we also observed other rare 
birds upon this plain, several grey Numidian cranes, 
and ducks of a beautiful red and brown colour. At | 








10h. 30m. we began ascending, in a north-westerly 
direction, the low ridge of limestone hills on which 
the tumuli are situated, leaving the Gygan lake on 
our right, filling up that part of the plain which 
stretches away towards the north. On reaching the 
summit of the ridge we had at our feet the whole 
extent of the unruffied lake, its marshy banks skirted | 
with reeds and rushes, surrounded by hills on every 
side, except to the S.E., where it opens to the Her- 
mus, in which direction its superfluous waters escape, 
and to the N., where the hills appear to sink away 
altogether. One mile S. of this spot we reached the 
principal tumulus, generally designated as the tomb 
of Halyattes. It took us about ten minutes to ride 
rnund its base, which would give it a circumference 
of nearly half a mile. ‘Towards the north it consists 
of the natural rock, a white horizontally stratified 
earthy limestone, cut away so as to appear as part of 
the structure. ‘The upper portion is sand and gravel, 
apparently brought from the bed of the Hermus, 
Several deep ravines have been worn by time and 
weather in its sides, particularly on that to the south ; 
we followed one of these as affording a better footing 
than the smooth grass, as we ascended to the summit. 
Tere we found the remains of a foundation nearly 
eighteen feet square, on the north of which was a 
huge circular stone ten feet in diameter, with a flat 
bottom and a raised edge or lip, evidently placed 
there as an ornament on the apex of the tumulus, 
Herodotus says that phalli were erected upon the 
summit of some of these tumuli, of which this may 
be one; but Mr. Strickland supposes that a rude re- 
presentation of the human face might be traced on 
its weatherbeaten surface. In consequence of the 
ground sloping to the south, this tumulus appears 
much higher when viewed from the side of Sardis 
than from any other. It rises at an angle of about 22°, 
and is aconspicuous object on all sides. It is impos- 
sible to look upon this collection of gigantic mounds, 
three of which are distinguished by their superior size, 
without being struck with the power and enterprise of 
the people by whom they were erected, and without 
admiring the energies of the nation who endeavoured 





to preserve the memory of their kings and ancestors 


by means of such rude and lasting monuments. 
Hitherto, indeed, they appear to have escaped the 
destroying hand of conquerors; but the time and 
means at our disposal would not allow of our making 
any attempt to penetrate into the interior of any of 
these royal sepulchres; an undertaking, however, 
which would probably richly reward the speculator 
or the antiquary.’’ 

Herodotus, assuredly, says nothing of the 
kind here ascribed to him. Our writer has in 
this instance been misled by some of those grave 
system-mongers who, brooding over their notions 
of early history, like darkness over chaos, en- 
gender nothing but phallic imaginings. ‘The 
present population of Lydia is probably less 
advanced in arts and civilization than the inha- 
bitants of the same country 3,000 years ago. The 
following is a cheerful scene :— 

“ Passing through the streets we met a gay and 
noisy marriage procession. The old and married men 
with their long beards were on horseback, followed 
by the young men, about thirty in number, who, 
marching on foot, picked their way in single file along 
the street. They were dressed 4 la Xebeque, and 
were armed with long daggers, hangers, and pistols 
stuck into their sashes, and a long gun swung overtheir 
shoulders. They were followed by a band of swarthy, 
gipsy musicians, which added greatly to their pictu- 
resque appearance. Leaving the town, we traversed 
a flat and stony plain, sloping gently to the north; 
and after crossing a low ridge connected with the 
high chain of hills on our left, descended into a wide 
and fertile valley, watered by the Ninfi Chai, which, 
rising considerably to the west of Ninfi, flows east- 
ward, until it enters the marshy plain of the Hermus. 
This valley was well cultivated, and the plain covered 
with fine walnut-trees, sycamores, and gigantic plane- 
trees, the latter flourishiug near the banks of the 
river, and in stony spots subject to frequent inunda- 
tions. Many tents of Turcomans, with their flocks 
and herds, were scattered over the rich pasture.” 

Having now arrived at Smyrna, we shall allow 
our author to state in his own words the results 
of his first campaign :— 

“We had succeeded in this journey in tracing the 
Rhyndacus from the lake of Apollonia to its sources, 
visiting the site of Hadriani, fixing those of Trajano- 
polis and Sebaste of Phrygia, and in ascertaining that 
the ruins at Suleimanli were those of Blaundus, not 
of Clanudda, a place which I believe never existed ; 
and we had also obtained some information respect- 
ing the geology of the Catacecaumene, indicative of 
the close analogy between that district and central 
France.” 

The following season he proceeded from Con- 
stantinople to Trebizond in a steam-boat, and 
thence directed his course southwards, over 
mountains clothed with superb forests. He thus 
glances at the scenery on his route :— 

“For nearly three miles our road led along the 
crest, through the most beautiful scenery that can be 
imagined, and between thick woods of beech and fir, 
under which azaleas and rhododendrons, covered witha 
profusion of fragrant flowers, formed an impenetrable 
and luxuriant underwood, while the eye wandered 
over extensive hills and deep secluded valleys to the 
left, the summits of which were crowned with woods, 
while their sides were cultivated, wherever it was 
possible. Nature here appeared in one of her most 
fascinating garbs. As we advanced, the azaleas in- 
creased in number and in size, and the whole scene 
rather resembled a garden or beautiful shrubbery than 
a mountain in its native wildness. On reaching an 
elevation of 4,000 or 5,000 feet above the sea, the 
azaleas and rhododendrons suddenly disappeared, a 
forest of gigantic beech-trees continuing still higher. 
But all vegetation had ceased, except a few stunted 
sycamores, before we reached the wretched hovel of 
Karakaban, a cold and dreary spot, consisting of a 
few huts, and a barn for the accommodation of tra- 
vellers, where we arrived at 7 p.m.; the calculated 
distance being 9 hours, or 27 miles from Trebizond, 
while the real distance is only about 20 miles S.8S.W.” 


To the thickets of azalea and rhododendron, 
is ascribable the deleterious quality of the honey 


Xenophon. Erzerum has been frequently de- 
scribed ; we shall therefore content ourselves with 
glancing at its present commercial condition -— 

“ The principal manufactures of Erzeroum are in 
iron and in brass. A considerable transit-trade is 
carried on with Persia, to which a great impulse has 
of late been given by the introduction of steam nay;. 
gation between Constantinople and Trebizond. Persia 
exports a large quantity of silk and Cashmire woo] 
both raw and manufactured, in return for which 
cotton, woollen manufactures, and colonial produce 
are imported. I was informed that, on an Average 
6000 packages of British manufactures annually pass 
through Erzeroum, each valued at 50/. sterling, which 
gives a total value of 300,0002. worth of goods, while 
the value of the exports is nearly the same. A larpe 
proportion of these goods are subsequently smuggled 
into Georgia, notwithstanding all the endeavours 
made by Russia to prevent it. The workers in brass 
and iron furm a numerous community, and are cele. 
brated throughout Turkey. In brass, they make a 
great variety of drinking-cups, candlesticks, &e, 
whilst in iron their principal manufactures are swords 
and horse-shoes ; the latter are sent in great numbers 
to Persia, which is, indeed, almost supplied from 
hence. One family of smiths, known by the name 
of Yedi Kardash (seven brothers), has acquired a very 
extensive celebrity. Good horses may also be ob- 
tained here from the Turcoman tribes in the neigh- 
bourhood.” 

The Russians exercise considerable influence 
beyond their frontier, and actively fortify them- 
selves in their present position; buying timber 
for that purpose from the Turks, who, on the 
other hand, remain quite supine, and make no 
provision against a possible renewal of the war 
with their formidable neighbours, The following 
account of a day spent with the Waiwoda of 
Ispir, exhibits the routine of life on the Turkish 
and Armenian borders :— 

“In the afternoon I visited the Waiwoda, who 
had urged me to stay two or three days with him; 
here I had a good opportunity of seeing how a Turk 
spends his afternoon. I found him surrounded by 
his attendants, seated in a niche or alcove built by the 
road side over a cool and bubbling fountain, After 
smokinga pipe, he proposed walking to see the river, 
to which I gladly assented, expecting a walk along its 
rocky banks; but we had hardly proceeded 200 yards 
when we reached the bridge, which was the limit of 
his tether ; and selecting the shady side, we seated 
ourselves on the grass near the water's edge. Here, 
while discussing a plate of cherries, my host took oc- 
casion, in allusion to different articles of my dress, to 
praise England and its productions, admitting that 
the Turks were an idle, ignorant people, whose cus- 
toms would admit of no comparison with those of 
Frangistan (Europe), and added that the English 
were very rich and the Turks very poor. To this I 
answered, that one reason was that in England, wher 
a man became rich by his industry or exertions, the 
law enabled him to keep his property, and to leave 
it to his family on his death, and that the govern- 
ment did not arbitrarily step in and carry off the 
whole or the greater part of it; at which he sig- 
nificantly stroked his head and looked very grave. 
After another pipe we made a move, and returned to 
the meadows opposite his konac, where carpets and 
cushions were brought out and spread under the trees; 
and pipes, with the addition of coffee, were again 
produced. Here I was treated with a novel kind of 
entertainment, being roused by loud shoutsand cries, 
and on looking round, I saw an unfortunate wretch 
lying on his back before the door of the konac, with 
his heels upin the air, tied to a log of wood held up 
by two men, whilst others were inflicting the bastinado 
on his naked soles with great rapidity. On appealing 
to the governor to know the meaning of this proceed- 
ing, he was pleased to say that in consequence of my 
presence he would Ict the man off with a slight 
punishment, although he richly deserved more for his 








turbulent and quarrelsome behaviour, and ordered 
him to be sct at liberty. On being released he could 
hardly move, and was roughly pushed out of the way 
into the house. He had been quarrelling with and 


' striking an old woman ; but the aggravation of 


gathered on these mountains, which is alluded | crime was having used indecorous language to 4 
to by several ancient writers, and particularly by | woman,” 
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~ Our author was much pleased at discovering 
as he conceived) in the mountains of Masén 
h, the true country of the Amazons, that is 
to say, the locality of the fable or tradition 
which records them, for the virago race itself, if 
it ever existed, is fortunately extinct. He also 
alighted accidentally on the Chalybes, in the 
umbrageous recesses of their native mountains. 
He found that they work no mines, but gather, 
on or near the surface of the ground, iron ore, 
which yields 10 per cent. of metal. All the 
jron made by them is sent to Constantinople. 
Mr. Hamilton assigns, on classical authority, 
to the Chalybes (whose name, like nymph- 
smitten swains changed into fountains, has now 
obtained a watery immortality,) the praise of 
being the first workers of iron; but he forgets 
that their neighbours, the Tybareni, are gene- 
rally admitted to have been the posterity of 
Tubal Cain, the patriarch of all the smiths, 


Near the little village of Boghaz Kicui are 
some remarkable ruins, which our author sup- 

ses to mark the site of the ancient T'avium. 
According to M. Texier, the chief of the French 
expedition, they are the remains of Pteria. The 
foundations of the temple, which was of grand 
proportions, 219 feet long and 140 in width, are 
still all traceable ; the stones in the foundations 
are in general 17 or 18 feet long. But this is 
not all that remains of the stateliness of the 
ancient city, as will be seen from the following 
description : 

“Two miles to the north-east of the temple, near 
the base of the escarpment of a ridge of limestone 
rocks, are the remarkable bas-reliefs, which were dis- 
covered by M. [exier. They are inside a small 
hollow resembling a quarry, but possibly formed by 
gigantic masses detached from the neighbouring cliffs, 
it opens to the south-west, the rocks being from 30 to 
50 feet high on each side. The principal bas-relief 
itself is one of the most curious and remarkable 
monuments yet discovered in Asia Minor, and con- 
sists of several groups of figures carved upon the 
surface of the rock a few feet above the ground. 
Many of the figures, however, are much worn and 
nearly obliterated, particularly those furthest removed 
from the centre; perhaps, being intended for inferior 
persons, they were originally less deeply cut. The 
composition seems to represent the meeting of two 
kings, each of whom holds emblems of royalty in his 
hand, and is followed by a Jong train of soldiers or 
attendants, dressed in his own costume, and extending 
along the two sides of the hollow space. The two 
principal figures are five feet high, the few figures 
immediately attendant upon them are three feet six 
inches, and the others two feet six inches, The prin- 
cipal figure on the left-hand side, coming as it were 
from the west, is standing upon a nondescript animal, 
and is dressed in a tight close-fitting dress, with a 
high conical cap and beard; while the other prin- 
cipal figure is dressed in loose flowing robes with a 
square turreted head-dress and without a beard. 
Some of his followers are standing upon a lion or 
tiger, and others upon a two-headed eagle. M. 
Texier considers the subject of the sculpture to be 
the meeting of the Amazons and Paphlagonians ; but 
Iam rather inclined to think it represents the meet- 
ing of two conterminous kings, and that it was in- 
tended to commemorate a treaty of peace concluded 
between them. The Halys, which is not many miles 
distant, was long the boundary between the kingdoms 
of Lydia and Persia, and it is possible that in the 
figure with the flowing robes we may recognise the 
king of Persia, and in the other the king of Lydia 
with his attendants, Lydians and Phrygians, for their 

dress resembles the well-known Phrygian bonnet. 
This spot may have been chosen to cc t 

peace, in consequence of the neighbouring town 
being the chief border city. This opinion is con- 
firmed by the circumstance of the principal figure on 

eastern side being represented standing on a wild 
beast, probably intended for a lion, and which in fact 
teeembles the animals sculptured upon the monu- 
ments of Persepolis, while some of his attendants 
are standing upon the wings of a double-headed eagle, 
a symbol frequently met on ruined Persian buildings 








even of a later period. But what had the Amazons 
to do with a lion or a two-headed eagle? Pesides, 
this is not the locality ever attributed by the ancients 
to the habitations of that singular people.” 


We shall only peep at some of the social curi- 
osities and apocryphal wonders of Angora :— 

“ The doctor and another gentleman accompanied 
me one day to visit the Convent of Schismatic Arme- 
nians, situated a few miles to the north of Angora ; 
and thence to a spot called the Gardens, in a pic- 
turesque glen, and watered by a small stream, the 
whole of which is absorbed in fertilizing the lower 
part of the ravine. At the Convent we found five or 
six monks, who seemed to lead a comfortable and 
tranquil life; but their manners were rude and coarse, 
and their information on all points most limited. 
The bishop was absent ; the authority of the convent 
is said to extend over a large part of Asia Minor as 
far as Tocat; but it is impossible to feel respect for 
men who had recourse to the vilest intrigues, in order 
to procure the banishment of their Catholic country- 
men from Constantinople in 1829 and 1830. ‘Their 
church is neat, and rather handsomely decorated with 
gilding, paintings, and coloured tiles, which I was told 
are made at Kiutahiyah. All European merchants 
who die at Angora are buried in the cemetery attach- 
ed to the convent, and several English names attest 
the former existence of a flourishing factory. I also 
copied here many Greek and Latin inscriptions. In 
the chapel a curious window was pointed out to me, 
which appeared to be a yellow transparent alabaster. 
I believe it is called pierre speculaire. On our way 
to the Gardens we halted at the vineyard of an Ar- 
menian merchant, where the horses were held by a 
poor Pole, whose life had been a series of sad and in- 
teresting adventures. Serving under Buonaparte in 
the campaign of 1812, he was taken prisoner by the 
Russians at the battle of Berezina ; and after spend- 
ing some time in Siberia was placed in a Russian regi- 
ment, and sent to the Caucasus to fight against the 
Circassians. Here he deserted, and was sold and re- 
sold as a slave for several years, until he fell into the 
hands of a Turk, who brought him to Angora, where 
he worked as a gardener for some time. Two years 
ago his Turkish master gave him his liberty. At the 
Gardens, where we found a cool retreat from the sun, 
and enjoyed the Turkish luxury of reclining on car- 
pets by the side of a small brook, we met with an- 
other remarkable character, an Armenian recluse, 
who lives here by himself, cultivating his garden with 
his own hands. The Pacha of Angora is said to have 
a great regard for him, and constantly visits him in 
his retirement. He was formerly one of the richest 
Armenian bankers at Constantinople, and director of 
the mint. Notwithstanding his enormous wealth, his 
extravagance and generosity enabled him to get rid 
of his whole fortune ; he has since retired to this spot, 
where he leads the life of a hermit, only visiting the 
town to sell the produce of his garden. The greatest 
curiosities at Angora in the eyes of the inhabitants 
are the many subterranean passages, which extend far 
and wide in various directions. One is said to lead 
from the citadel to the river; but, although I had 
the Pacha’s permission to visit it, the keys of the 
iron gate were nowhere to be found, and I lost the 
opportunity of examining this curious relic of ancient 
times, and of enjoying the extensive view from the 
castle. However I entered one of the passages in 
the town, and found it arched over with bricks, but 
being blocked up with loose stones, I had no means 
of seeing how far it extended. I could not subscribe 
to the credulity of Dr. Riga, who declared that some 
of them were continued for several miles outside the 
town.” 

The scene described in the following passage, 
and the problems connected with it are without 
a parallel, as well as intrinsically interesting :— 

“ At a quarter after nine we were in the village, 
situated on the extreme edge of the table-land, with 
a deep valley beyond. On arriving at this edge I 
witnessed a most curious and extraordinary sight: in 
the several valleys spread out beneath our feet, to- 
wards the E. and N.E., many thousand conical hills, 
or rather pointed pinnacles, varying in height from 
50 to 200 feet, rose up in all directions, so closely 
arranged that their bases touched each other, leaving 
only a narrow path between them, and presenting a 
most strange and inexplicable phenomenon, In 





many places they were so slenderand close together, 
that they resembled a forest of cedars, or lofty fir- 
trees. As we descended through the village and 
wound round the base of the lofty rock above men- 
tioned on our left, its sides were literally covered with 
caves, some of which, from the front wall having 
fallen away, presented vast apartments supported by 
columns; on our right was an insulated pinnacle, 
rising up in the centre of the village, to a height of 
more than 200 fect, excavated on all sides, and offer- 
ing many windows and openings even near the very 
summit, an approach to which appears impossible, 
except by an internal staircase cut in the rock itself. 
Beyond this valley several table-lands of the same 
rock appeared to the E., N.E., and 8.E., being por- 
tions of that from which we had just descended, and 
with which they must have been continuous, before 
the valleys were hollowed out, and the pumiceous 
tuff had assumed its present singular state. The 
peculiar nature of the several beds of which it consists 
has of course had some influence in modifying their 
subsequent forms. In the upper portion are several 
bands of hard stone, which have preserved the hori- 
zontality of the table-lands; the middle beds, some 
of which are slightly tinged with red, are worn by 
weathering and running streams into these pointed 
cones, while the lower beds are still softer, and wear 
away with a more rounded form. As our road led 
down a narrow ridge from the village and across the 
valley, I was struck with the fertility of the gardens 
and orchards on this dry soil. But the apricot was 
almost the only tree in abundance producing fruit 
of an excellent flavour, and I should think indigenous 
to the country. But, much as I have been struck 
with the appearance of this valley ata distance, I 
was still more surprised at finding that almost every 
one of the conical hills was excavated inside; in most 
cases this had been done in very ancient times. 
Some, which were most elaborately worked, appeared 
to be tombs. I entered one, which had an arched or 
rounded doorway leading into a small vestibule; this 
communicated with a larger apartment, the floor of 
which was cut into graves, long since opened. An- 
other was excavated so as to represent the portico on 
a Doric temple. Crossing the valley, we observed a 
village called Matyas, built amongst these conical 
hills, the caves of which served as dwellings; in other 
places the grottoes are excavated in the steep sides or 
the cliffs, or extend from the conical hills into the 
ground beyond : in short, no description can convey 
a sufficient idea of the variety and novel appearance 
of this extraordinary tract of country. The most 
difficult questions connected with these places are to 
ascertain the uses for which they were intended, and 
the people by whom they were made. Some appeared 
to have been intended for tombs, while others must 
have been dwelling-places; others, again, from the 
paintings with which they are adorned, have evidently 
served as chapels. In the present day many are used 
as dovecotes, and we saw pigeons flying out of the 
upper openings, to which there appeared to be no 
external means of approach ; though even these were 
decorated with red paint, and many. Greek letters 
were inscribed on the outer surface of therock, round 
the openings. This singular formation existed not 
only in the large valley which we crossed, but in all 
the smaller ones which opened into it. Everywhere 
countless pinnacles appeared, and man seemed to 
have been as active in appropriating them, as Na- 
ture had been in producing them, wherever a stream 
of water had formed a ravine or glen.” 

We shall gladly return to these volumes, and 
endeavour to appreciate their spirit, while we 
exhibit the extent of the author's discoveries. 








Biographia Britannica Literaria ; or Biography 
of Literary Characters of Great Britain and 
Ireland, arranged in Chronological Order. 
Anglo-Saxon Period. By Thomas Wright, 
M.A. Parker. 

Tus work is published under the superin- 

tendence of the Council of the Royal Society of 

Literature, and js prefaced by a brief account of 

the objects and proceedings of that chartered 

body. It is not easy to comprehend the con- 
nexion between the professed cbjects of the So- 
ciety and the publication of such a work as the 
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present, which certainly does not belong to the 
*‘inedited remains of ancient literature,” nor 
yet to the “ class of works of great intrinsic value 

ut not of that popular character which would 
command the attention of ordinary publishers.” 
A biographical dictionary is essentially a book- 
seller’s speculation; Mr. Wright’s name has 
been advertised in connexion with one, and we 
can find no reason assigned for his withdrawing 
from that on which he was engaged and obtain- 
ing the Society’s aid to bring forward a rival 
speculation. We have now had some experience 
of publishing Societies ; that for Diffusing Useful 
Knowledge, which published a great deal, some 
good, some bad, but the great mass merely in- 
different ; the Author’s Protection Society, which 
some i ago collected, as we have been in- 
formed, a pretty large amount of donations and 
subscriptions, but never published a line ; several 
religious societies, which supported the books 
advocating their peculiar opinions; and now, in 
the seventeenth year of its existence, we find the 
Royal Society of Literature advertising its con- 
tinued vitality by the publication of what it is 

leased to call a Literary Biography of Great 

ritain, and devoting to this object a large legacy 
left to it by one of its members. 

There is no subject which, treated even with 
ordinary talent, is more popular than literary 
biography : when the Society, therefore, decided 
on taking up Mr. Wright’s work as “ not of that 
popular character which would command the 
attention of ordinary publishers,” it virtually 
declared that Mr. Wright was incompetent to 
the task he had undertaken, and that a motive 
different from the “ promotion of literature in 
its more important branches” had dictated his 
being engaged in such a work. In fact, the 
apology prefixed by the Council is virtually a 
strong condemnation of the course the Society 
has adopted and the volume it has produced. 

While we condemn the Council's departure, 
both from the letter and spirit of its charter, we 
willingly bear testimony to Mr. Wright's merits ; 
his essay on the state of literature and learning 
under the Anglo-Saxons, though it adds little to 
the information previously collected by others, is 
a succinct and complete survey of the intellectual 
condition of our Saxon ancestors. The account 
given of these romances deserves to be extracted. 

“The romances of the Anglo-Saxons hold histo- 
rically the same place in literature which belongs to 
the Iliad or the Odyssey. Their subjects were either 
exclusively mythological or historical facts, which, in 
their passage by tradition from age to age, had taken 
amythicform. Beowulf himself is, probably, little 
more than a fabulous personage—another Hercules 
destroying monsters of every description, natural or 
supernatural, nicors, ogres, grendels, dragons. No 
weak or selfish feelings ever interfere with his straight 
course of heroic probity. Courage, generosity, and 
fidelity are his virtues. ‘The coward, the niggard, and 
the traitor, whenever they are mentioned, are spoken 
of with strong marks of abhorrence. The weaker sex, 
though it has scarcely any share in the action, is 
always treated with extreme delicacy and respect. 
The plot of the poem is at once simple and bold. 
Among the other romances, that of Finn had for its 
subject the mutual injury of two hostile tribes, and 
acts of vengeance repeated until the one was van- 
quished and became dependent on the other. Some- 
times the ladies stand forth as more active and 
powerful agents. Thus the romance of Offa was 
founded on the marriage of a king with a wood- 
nymph, and the hatred with which she was regarded 
by his mother,—a story frequently reproduced in the 
romances of the thirteenth century. The old German 
romance of the Niebelungen has for its subject the 
disastrous consequences which arose out of the vanity 
and petulance of two royal dames. The subject of 
that of Waltharius, preserved to us only in a Latin 
dress, is the escape of a prince and his affianced bride 
from the court of the Huns, where they had been 
detained as hostages.” 

These romances were not without their influ- 





ence in a later age; some of them found their 
way into history, others became‘interwoven with 
local traditions, and not a few degenerated into 
nursery tales. 


“We not only trace the preservation of these 
romances down to a comparatively late period, but 
we can discover marks of their continued influence 
in various ways. From time to time we detect them 
interweaving themselves with the graver recitals of 
the historian. As the Saxons became in course of 
time more and more firmly settled in, and identified 
with, Britain, their recollections of their old country 
became continually less vivid, the traditions connected 
with it less definite, and they began to forget the 
meaning of many of the old legends, although they 
were still punctually handed down from father to 
son. In ages like those of which we are now speaking 
—indeed more or less in all ages—the popular mind 
ever connects its traditions with some object which is 
constantly before the eye, and thus the old romances 
were associated with new places. A particular tribe 
who had brought with them some ancient legend, 
the real scene of which lay upon the shores of the 
Baltic, after they had been settled for a time in 
England, began to look upon it as a story connected 
only with the spot where they now dwelt, and to 
perpetuate the error by giving the name of its hero 
to some object in their vicinity. Thus came such 
names as Grimesby in Lincolnshire, Wade's Castle 
in the North, which took their names, one from 
Havelok’s supposed foster-father, the other from a 
Saxon or northern hero, whose legend appears at 
present to be lost, although it was still preserved little 
more than two centuriesago. Thus, too, the legend 
of Weland was located in Berkshire. It was in this 
way that the Ongles, or Angles, settled at an earlier 
period near Sleswic, became by degrees confounded 
with the East-Angles in England; and thus the 
romance of Offa, one of the ancient Angle princes 
or ‘heroes,’ was, under the hand of the historian 
Matthew Paris, transformed into a life of Offa, King 
of the Angles in our island. Some such process 
seems to have produced the modern romance of 
Havelok, that of King Atla, still preserved in Anglo- 
Norman and Latin, though in either form inedited, 
and perhaps all the other Anglo-Norman romances 
which form the cycle commonly attributed to the 
period of the Danish invasions, such as Guy of 
Warwick, Bevis of Hampton, and King Horn. In 
more than one instance we find the events of some 
older family romance mixed up with the life of an 
historical personage. Such, no doubt, was the origin 
of the history of Hereward’s younger days, which his 
biographer acknowledges to be taken from what 
appears to have been a poem written by Leofric of 
Bourne ; and there are several incidents in it which 
are most remarkably similar to some parts of the 
romance of Horn, just mentioned. These were not 
the most humiliating transformations to which, in 
the course of ages, the Anglo-Saxon romances were 
condemned: as they had been originally formed in 
the childhood of nations, so at a later period they 
re-appeared in the form of chap-books and ballads 
for the amusement of children ; and it is more than 
probable that the great god Thor, the never-ceasing 
enemy of the Giants of the old Teutonic mythology, 
has degenerated into that popular but no less remark- 
able hero of the nursery, the famous Jack-the-Giant 
Killer, the all-powerful hammer and the girdle of 
strength of the ged having been replaced by the 
equally efficient sword of sharpness and the cap of 
invisibility.” 

Mr. Wright appears to have formed too low an 
estimate of the Anglo-Latin writers; it would 
be absurd to compare their productions with 
classical standards, but neither the Franks nor 
the Italians of the eighth and ninth centuries, pro- 
duced scholars who deserve to compete with 
Alcuin and Bede. The Ecclesiastical History is 
a monument worthy of the fame which Bede 
obtained ; the style, indeed, is not constructed 
on classical models, and this, to us, seems one of 
its merits, for the subjects which he discusses 
scarcely come within the sphere of classical 
latinity ; in fact, he framed a style for himself, 
and we know of few authors whose manner har- 
monizes better with the matter. 





The biographies in this volume are meagre 
and jejune ; in most cases necessarily so, 
there could be little of striking incident in the 
lives of monastic scholars. Alcuin, however 
was a public character ; the rank which he held 
in the court of Charlemagne, enabled him to ex. 
ercise a very marked influence, not merely on 
the literature, but also on the policy of the new 
Western Empire. In his works, we find the first 
traces of the scholastic philosophy, with its 
strange admixture of science and puerility, subtle 
reasoning and gross assumption, the vigour of 
youth and the weakness of childhood, Mr, 
Wright's description of this extraordinary man 
is amere tissue of vague generalities. No notice 
is taken of the “school of the palace,” and the 
disputations held in the presence of royalty, 
which were the prototypes of the Hotel de 
Rambouillet. A brief specimen of dialogue be- 
tween Alcuin and his pupil Pepin, may serve as 
an example of these conversations, in which 
clever conceits were substituted for scientific de- 
finitions. We take it from Saint Prest’s Essays 
on the Middle Ages. 

P. What is the heaven ? 

4, A moving sphere—an immense vault. 

P. What is light ? 

A, The illuminator of all things. 

P. What is the day ? 

4, A summons to labour. 

P. What is the sun ? 

A, The splendour of the universe ; the beauty of 
the firmament ; the ornament of nature ; the glory of 
heaven; the distributor of the hours. 

P. What is the earth ? 

A. The mother of all that grows; the nurse of all 
that exists; the granary of life; the abyss which 
must swallow all. 

P. What is the sea? 

A. The road of the-daring; the boundary of the 
earth; the destined home of rivers; the source of 
rain. 

P. What is winter ? 

A. The exile of summer. 

P. What is spring ? 

A. The painter of the earth. 

P. What is summer ? 

A, The power which clothes the fields and ripens 
the fruits. , 

P. What is autumn ? 

A. The granary of the year. 

P. What is the year? 

A. The four horsed chariot of the world. 

We might dwell on some glaring deficiencies 
in the lives of Bede, Dunstan, and Johannes 
Scotus, and particularly on the omission of Bede's 
undoubted discovery of the cause of the tides; 
but we have no wish to deal harshly with any 
work which may direct attention to our neglected 
but valuable Anglo-Saxon literature. Years 
have elapsed since first we pointed out the evils 
which are the besetting sins of book-publishing 
Societies, and we regret to find that the Society of 
Literature has not profited by the example of 
the Society for Diffusing Useful Knowledge. 








Letters of Mary Queen of Scots, and Documents 
connected with her Personal History: now 
first published, with an Introduction. By 
Agnes Strickland. 2 vols. Colburn. 

A grievance is oftentimes a valuable property. 

Many persons could not exist without their 

grievance, which is as comforting as a pinch of 

Irish blackguard or a genuine Havannah. It 

serves you in time of need. If grievances do 

not come up of themselves, it is frequently no 
bad speculation to _ them. Some years 
ago, in a suburban parish, the organist died, and 
the office fell into the patronage of the four 
thousand enlightened and critical rate-payers. 

Three candidates started. First on the list was 

a lady with a very large family, (all parochial 

candidates looking for success should have large 

families), but wanting qualifications as an orga- 
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nist; next a tolerable musician, with great local 
interest ; the last candidate was a man of first- 
rate ability as a player, known to all the world, 
except the parish, whose organ (a very bad one, 
by the way) he sought to play. The four thou- 
sand judges had advertised for an organist, but 
they cared nothing for candidate No. 3, who 
was an organist: he knew his business, but he 
knew no one in the parish, He was soon put 
hors de combat. The contest, therefore, lay be- 
tween the lady and No. 2. Canvassing went 
on briskly, everything promising well for No. 2, 
his connexions were so numerous. The fair one 
a peared to have no chance against her oppo- 
nent’s local influence. A whisper arose, and 
the tongue of malice reported that No. 2 was 
secure of a brilliant triumph, because the lady’s 
reputation was rather shaky, and her past deeds 
rather frail. Vile slander, to be repelled with 
scorn. She was the most virtuous of mothers, 
the chastest of wives! The Rev. Dr. A. had 
known her from childhood, and vouched that 
her morals were of the first order. Dr. M. D. 
deposed to the same fact. A Colonel and two 
Honourables signed a certificate of her virtue. 
Was there ever such a martyr? Every female 
bosom in the parish boiled over with indignation 
at her wrongs. The women converted the men. 
The day of election came. The parish was 
placarded with appeals to all generous and sym- 
pathizing hearts in favour of persecuted inno- 
cence! White banners, emblems of purity, 
floated on the roofs of hackney coaches! The 
champions of injured virtue rushed to the poll, 
and the lady was carried triumphantly into the 
organist’s vacant chair ;—because she was the 
best organist? Nothing of the sort. Solely on 
the strength of her grievance! Her demerits 
as an organist were not only forgotten, but some 
boldly and actually asserted they had nothing to 
do with the question. “Don’t you think the 
best player should be elected?” we asked in our 
simplicity ; “ I know nothing about playing, but 
I shall give my vote against persecution,” was 
the reply. 

It seems to us that the history of the organ- 
ist’s election for the parish of is very 
parallel in one respect to the history of Mary 
Queen of Scots. The world overlooks every 
fact of her life in its last tragical—most tragical 
event. But for Mary’s grievance, posterity, if 
it remembered her at all, would remember her 
as one who, in less than seven years, had been 
the actual wife of three husbands,—the third the 
reputed murderer of the second,—who had en- 
gaged two others as husbands,—who had been 
under the suspicion, to say the least, of intri- 
guing with two inferiors,—and who had so con- 
ducted herself as to bring her people into open 
rebellion against her. 

It is not our vocation, on this occasion, to do 
more than notice these letters, neither to weigh 
her in any balance, nor to find excuses (and 
many both in justice and charity might be found) 
for the many suspicious incidents of her life. 
In estimating her character with due historical 
impartiality, they ought not to be forgotten; yet 
we must admit that the cruelty and injustice of 
Mary’s treatment by Elizabeth is so overwhelm- 
ing, that the mind is rendered almost incapable 
of looking dispassionately on Mary’s early career. 
Forgetful of her death, Mary cannot appear as 
an estimable woman or queen: mindful of it, 
all else sinks into indistinctness. Grant almost 
all that is suspicious against her to be true, her 
persecution enlists us as her champion. 
can, therefore, excuse Miss Strickland for being 
80 in the brief introduction she has furnished to 
these volumes, which have, in other respects, 
been translated and produced by another, 

assembled together many interesting docu- 
ments besides Mary’s letters. 
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The greatest number of the letters published 
in these volumes were written during Mary’s 
long and cruel captivity in England, when the 
comparatively monotonous routine of her exist- 
ence was unlikely to promote or suggest a very 
animated or varied correspondence. The basis 
of this collection has been obtained from an 
edition of the inedited letters of Mary, “collected 
by the Russian prince, Alexander Labanoff, 
from the manuscripts in the Royal Library and 
National Archives at Paris.”’ 

“A faithful translation of every paper of the 
slightest interest in that collection is presented to the 
English reader in these volumes, blended with a co- 
piousselection of Mary’s intermediate letters, arranged 
with such careful attention to dates as to fill up the 
chasms which appear between those in Prince Laba- 
noff’s book, and forming a complete and almost 
autobiographic history of the latter years of what she 
truly calls * her troublous pilgrimage.’ * * Much of 
the correspondence in these volumes is new to the 
public: and that which is not absolutely so is now, 
for the first time, presented in a collective form, and 
in language comprehensible to the general reader. 
With the letters of Queen Mary are interspersed 
others that were addressed to her; likewise several 
of the reports of the French ambassadors which 
tend to elucidate mysterious passages in the life of 
Queen Elizabeth. These are all arranged with 
careful reference to dates, and linked together by 
Prince Labanoff ’s minute and faithful chronology of 
Mary ‘tuart’s eventful career. This chronology, 
which, in the French edition of the Labanoff collec- 
tion prefaced the letters, has been judiciously divided 
by the translator of these volumes, so as to enable 
readers, not intimately acquainted with the annals of 
Mary Queen of Scots, to understand the letters and 
documents for which we are indebted to the research 
of the illustrious northern antiquary, as well as those 
which are derived from other sources—[It would 
have been well had the respective sources been indi- 
cated]. The epistolary talents of Mary Queen of 
Scots, though acknowledged to be of a very superior 
order, have scarcely'been, as yet, rated at their full 
value. No one, however, who is capable of appre- 
ciating the beauty and simplicity of her style, and 
the eloquence of her expressions, can deny that her 
letters very far surpass those of her most accomplished 
contemporaries—not even excepting those of Bacon 
and Sir Philip Sydney.” 

In support of the justice of this panegyric, and 
for the benefit of our readers, we should have 
been very glad to have found more — evi- 
dence in these volumes than they afford: some 
of the letters are touching, elevated, beautiful, 
but, it must be confessed, that many are rather 
trivial, dull, and oftentimes devoid of character; 
sometimes the mere style makes them interest- 
ing. Concluding a querulous letter to Elizabeth, 
she thus writes with animation :— 

“Good sister, be of another mind. Even the 
heart and all shall be yours, and at your command- 
ment. I thought to have satisfied you wholly, if I 
might have seen you. Alas! do not as the serpent 
that stoppeth his hearing, for I am no enchanter, but 
your sister and natural cousin. If Cesar had not dis- 
dained to hear or read the complaint of an advertiser, 
he had not so died. Why should princes’ ears be 
stopped, seeing they are painted so long; meaning 
that they should hear all, and be well advised before 
they answer. I am not of the nature of the basilisk, 
and less of the cameleon’s, to turn you to my like- 
ness: and though I should be so dangerous and curst 
as men say, you are sufficiently armed with con- 
stancy and with justice, which I require of God, 
who give you grace to use it well, with long and 
happy life.” 

Again, she entreats her very good cousin— 

Not to let me be lost for want of a safe port; for 
like a vessel driven by all the winds, so am I, not 
knowing where to find a haven, unless, taking into 
your kind consideration my long voyage, you bring 
me into a safe harbour. But I need speedy succour, 
for I am weak with the long struggle in which I have 


who | been engaged. Receive me, then, and enable me to 


encourage the others; for, as for myself, I rely so 
entirely on your promised friendship that no reports 





can persuade me to the contrary. Would to God 
you would do the same by me!” 


It made all the difference in the tone of Mary’s 
correspondence, whether her letter was ad- 
dressed to Elizabeth or not. Here is a frank 
passage in a letter to the Queen of Spain:— 

“T will tell you one thing, by the way; that if the 
kings, your lord and your brother, were at peace, my 
misfortune might be of service to Christendom. For 
my coming to this country has caused me to make 
acquaintance, by which I have learned so much of 
the state of things here, that if I had ever so little 
hope of succour elsewhere, I would make ours the 
reigning religion, or perish in the attempt. The 
whole of this part is entirely devoted to the Catholic 
faith, and with the right that I have, for this reason, 
in my favour, I could easily teach this queen what it 
is to intermeddle and assist subjects against princes. 
She is extremely jealous lest this, and this only, 
should restore me to my country. But she tries, by 
all means, to make me appear guilty of what I have 
so unjustly been accused of, as you will perceive 
from a statement of all the intrigues which have 
been directed against me ever since I was born, by 
those traitors to God and to me. It is not yet 
finished. Nevertheless, I must tell you that I am 
offered many fine things to change my religion ; 
which I will never do. But if Iam compelled to 
yield, in some points, which I have stated to your 
ambassador, you may judge that it will be because I 
am a prisoner. Now I assure you, and beseech you 
to assure the king, that I shall die in the Roman 
Catholic religion, whatever they may say to the con- 
trary. I cannot exercise it here, because they will 
not permit me, and, merely for having spoken of it, 
they have threatened to shut me up more closely, 
and to treat me with less consideration. You have 
adverted to a subject in jest, which I mean to take 
in good earnest; it is respecting the ladies, your 
daughters. Madam, I have also a son. I hope that 
if the king, and the king your brother, to whom I beg 
you to write in my behalf, will but send an embassy 
to this queen, declaring to her that they do me the 
honour to rank me as their sister and ally, qnd that 
they are resolved to take. me under their protection, 
requiring her at the same time, if she values their 
friendship, to send me back to my kingdom, and to 
assist me to punish my rebels; otherwise, they will 
themselves endeavour to do so, being assured that 
she will never take part with subjects against their 
sovereign ; she will not dare to refuse them, for she 
is herself in some fear of insurrections. For she is 
not greatly beloved by any one of the religions, while, 
God be praised, I believe I have gained the hearts 
of a great many good people of this country, since 
my coming, so that they are ready to hazard all they 
possess, for me and my cause. If this were done, 
and some other necessary favours, which I have men- 
tioned to your ambassador ; being in my own country, 
and in friendship with this queen, whom her people 
will not permit to see me, for fear I should lead her 
into a better track, (for they are of opinion that I 
should govern her if I studied to please her,) I might 
then hope to bring up my son in devotion to your 
interest ; and if it please God to be merciful to me, 
and, with your assistance, to gain for him that which 
belongs to us, I am sure that, if you grant him one 
of your daughters, whichsoever you please, he will be 
but too happy. They have almost made an offer to 
naturalize him ; and for the queen to adopt him as 
her son. But I have no wish to give him up to them, 
and to resign my rights, the consequence of which 
would be to render him of their wretched religion. 
If I had my choice, I should much rather send him 
to you, and risk every danger to re-establish the an- 
cient and good faith throughout this whole island. I 
beg you will keep this secret, for it might cost me 
my life; yet, whatever you hear, be assured that I 
shall never change my opinion, however I may be 
compelled to accommodate myself to circumstances.” 

Not a few of Mary’s letters evince the kindest 
solicitude for the provision of her officers and 
the domestics about her. 

“ Monsieur de Glascow, I have not had the means 
of letting you know the extremity to which I am re- 
duced ; but the bearers of this, with others banished 
by force, will tell you. Bastien had like to have 
been turned out too, but he has been left me asa 
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matter of favour, being a servant essentially necessary 
to me, who, in this dreary time, cheers me by the 
works which he invents—after my books, the only 
exercise that is left me. He has lived with me in 
Scotland and here at my request, where he and his 
wife serve me well and faithfully ; but he is burdened 
with children, and has no support, though his friends 
have promised him advancement, if he will go to 
France, wherefore I beg you will look out for some 
office, or some governorship, where, by his appointing 
a deputy, some benefit may arise to him, in order 
that he may not be left destitute in the event of my 
dying in this prison, and that, during my life, he may 
have the more courage to share my misfortunes with 
me. As to the value, I leave it to your own judg- 
ment; if you meet with anything that does not re- 
quire hard cash, inform me of it ; as far as two thou- 
sand francs, which can be secured to him, and which 
I shall consider as well laid out. Not daring to 
write more, I beg you to give me your opinion, for 
there is no haste for ready money ; but still arrange- 
ments must be made for sending this year his wages, 
as also those of the others who stay with me. Re- 
commending myself to you, I pray God to give you 
good health and long life.” 

Again— 

“T had forgotten to beg you to stand sponsor, in 
my name, for M. Duvergier’s infant; if it is a boy, 
name him after yourself—if a girl, Antoinette. You 
are acquainted with the custom, and that the present 
and the money must be given in the chamber, in the 
usual manner. A chain for the waist, and another 
for the neck, of a moderate price, must serve for the 
present.” 

Occasionally, her letters enable us to see how 
this unfortunate Queen whiled away her irksome 
confinement. 

“T beg you will procure for me some turtle-doves, 
and some Barbary fowls. I wish to try if I can rear 
them in this country, as your brother told me that, 
when he was with you, he had raised some in a cage, 
as also some red partridges; and send me, by the 
person who brings them to London, instructions how 
to manage them. I shall take great pleasure in 
rearing them in cages, which I do all sorts of little 
birds I can meet with. This will be amusement for 
a prisoner, particularly since there are none in this 
country, as I wrote to you not long ago.” 

She did not forget her dress. 

“Should you be permitted to send me some one 
with my accounts, send me, by and by, Jean de 
Compiegne, and let him bring me patterns of dresses, 
and of cloth of gold and silver, and of silks, the 
handsomest and the rarest that are worn at court, in 
erder to learn my pleasure about them. Order 
Poissy to make me a couple of head-dresses, with a 
crown of gold and silver, such as were formerly made 
for me; and Bretan to remember his promise, and 
to procure for me from Italy some new fashions of 
head-dresses, veils, and ribbons with gold and silver, 
and I will reimburse him for whatever these may 
cost him.” 

She reminds the Archbishop of Glasgow “ not 
to forget to send her little dogs.” Even at her 
execution “hir little dogy crept under hir 
cloathes, which would not be gotten foorth but 
with force, and afterwardes would not departe 
from the dead corps, but camme and layde be- 
tween hir head and shoulders.” Here is a letter 
chiefly on the subject of her dogs :— 

“M. de Glascow, I am highly pleased with my 
watch, and admire it so much for its pretty devices, 
that I must thank you for it. Do not forget my 
arms and devices, about which Nau, my secretary, 
has written to you; and especially those of monsieur 
my late grandiather, and madame my grandmother. 
I am very fond of my little dogs; but Iam afraid 
they will grow large. The Sieur de Mauvissiéres, 
ambassador of the most Christian king, monsieur my 
good brother, has begged me to accept some barbets 
and sporting dogs, of the purest breed, and I imme- 
diately begged the Earl of Shrewsbury to assist me 
in this matter, as nobody has access here. He has 
given me three barbets, and two of the others, which 
he has been assured are good ones; but, after we had 
them, the Sieur Mauvissiéres informed me that he 
should keep them a little longer, and, as I should 
not have a better opportunity of sending them than 





by my servants, I have done so, and beg you will try 
them and see what they can do, and, if they are good, 
send them to my cousin de Guise, to be presented to 
the king, if they are of the sort that he wants; and 
let me know what sort it is that he wishes to have, 
for I am sure the said earl will not refuse to let me 
get more, as they will be well bestowed. I am a 
prisoner, and, therefore, cannot form any opinion of 
the dogs, except of their beauty, for I am not allowed 
to ride out on horseback, or to the chase. Recom- 
mending myself to you, I pray God to have you in 
his keeping.” 

She thus describes her residence and sufferings 
at Tutbury Castle :— 

“To give you, then, ocular proof of the situation 
in which I find myself in regard to dwelling in the 
first place, and that you may remonstrate in my 
behalf on the subject with the said queen (who, I 
presume, has never been accurately informed about 
it), I will tell you that I am in a walled enclosure, 
on the top of a hill, exposed to all the winds and 
the inclemencies of heaven; within the said en- 
closure, resembling that of the wood of Vincennes, 
there is a very old hunting-lodge, built of timber 
and plaster, cracked in all parts, the plaster ad- 
hering nowhere to the wood-work, and broken in 
numberless places; the said lodge distant three 
fathoms or thereabouts from the wall, and situated 
so low, that the rampart of earth which is behind 
the wall is on a level with the highest point of the 
building, so that the sun can never shine upon it on 
that side, nor any fresh air come to it; for which 
reason it is so damp, that you cannot put any piece 
of furniture in that part without its being in four 
days completely covered with mould. I leave you 
to think how this must act upon the human body ; 
and, in short, the greater part of it is rather a dun- 
geon for base and abject criminals than a habitation 
fit for a person of my quality, or even of a much 
lower. I am sure that there is not a nobleman in 
this kingdom, nor even one of those who, being in- 
ferior to a nobleman, wish to reduce me beneath them- 
selves, who would not deem it a tyrannical punish- 
ment to be obliged to live for a year in so straitened 
and inconvenient a habitation, as they want to 
force and constrain me to do; and the only apart- 
ments that I have for my own person consist—and 
for the truth of this I can appeal to all those who 
have been here—of two little miserable rooms, so 
excessively cold, especially at night, that but for 
the ramparts and entrenchments of curtains and 
tapestry which I have had made, it would not be 
possible for me to stay in them in the day-time ; 
and out of those who have sate up with me at night 
during my illnesses, scarcely one has escaped with- 
out fluxion, cold, or some disorder. Sir Amyas 


ean bear witness that he has seen three of my wo- | 


men ill at once from this cause alone; and my phy- 
sician himself, who has had his share of it, has 
several times positively declared that he will not 
take charge of my health during the next winter, 
if I am to remain in this house. As for replas- 
tering or in any way repairing or enlarging it, you 
may conceive how wholesome it would be for me to 
live in such new picces of patchwork, when I cannot 
endure the least breath of damp air in the world ; 
and on this account it is of no use whatever to offer 
me to make any repairs or any new conveniences 
against the winter. As for the house to which it 
is proposed that I should remove during the said 
repairs, it is a building attached, as it were, to this; 
and my keeper can testify that it is not in his power 
to lodge the few servants I have; and, without 
them, I have too many reasons to be afraid of living 
thus apart, whereof at this time I will say no more. 
If I must proceed to conveniences, I have not, as 
I heretofore informed you, any gallery or cabinet 
to retire to occasionally alone, excepting two paltry 
holes, with windows facing the dark surrounding 
wall, and the largest of them not above a fathom 
and a half square. For taking the air abroad, on 
foot or in my chaise (there being no vacant spot on 
the top of that hill), I have only about a quarter of 
an acre of ground contiguous to the stables, which 
Sommer had dug up last winter, and enclosed with 
a fence of dry wood ; a place, to look at, fitter to keep 
pigs in than to bear the name of garden: there is not 
a sheep-pen amidst the fields but makes a better ap- 
pearance. As for taking exercise on horseback, dur- 





ing the whole winter, as I experienced, sometimes 
snow, sometimes rain, break up the roads in such a 
manner, that there is no house containing so man 

people of the lower sort as this does, which can be 
kept clean long, whatever pains may be taken with it 
Then, again, this house having no drains to the pri- 
vies, is subject to a continual stench; and every 
Saturday they are obliged to empty them and the 
one beneath my windows, from which I receive a 
perfume not the most agreeable. And if to the 
above I may be permitted the opinion which I have 
conceived of this house, a thing to be considered in 
the case of persons inferior in station to me when 
in ill health, I will say, that as this house has been 
my first prison and place of confinement in this 
kingdom, where from the first I have been treated 
with a great harshness, rudeness, and indignity, so 
have I always held it since to be unlucky and un- 
fortunate, as last winter, before coming hither, I 
caused to be represented to the said Queen of Eng- 
land ; and in this sinister opinion I have been not 
a little confirmed by the accident of the priest, who, 
after having been grievously tormented, was found 
hanging from the wall opposite to my windows, about 
which I wrote to you, Monsieur de Mauvissiére; 
and, then, four or five days afterwards, another poor 
man was found who had tumbled into the well; but 
this I did not mean to compare with the other. Then 
I have lost my good Rallay, who was one of the chief 
consolations of my captivity ; another of my servants 
is since dead, and several more have been sorely 
troubled with illness.” 


There is something touching in her little pre- 
sents of work and sweetmeats to Elizabeth. 

“ Madam my good sister, as you have been pleased 
to intimate to Monsieur de la Mothe Fenclon, am- 
bassador of the king monsieur my good brother, that 
you were gratified by the liberty which I took to 
present to you, through him, a trifling piece of my 
work, I cannot refrain from assuring you, by these 
lines, how happy I should esteem myself, if you 
would be pleased to permit me to make it my duty 
to recover, by any means whatever, some portion of 
your good graces, in which I most earnestly wish you 
to be pleased to aid me by some intimation in what 
way you think I can gratify and obey you ; whenever 
it is your pleasure, I shall always be ready to give 
you proofs of the honour and friendship I bear you. 
I was very glad that you were pleased to accept the 
sweetmeats which the said Sieur de la Mothe pre- 
sented to you; I am now writing to Duvergier, my 
chancellor, to send me a better supply, which you 
will do me a favour in making use of; and would to 
God that you would accept my services in more im- 
portant things, in which I should show such readiness 
to please, that, in a short time, you would have a 
better opinion of me; in the meantime, I will wait 
patiently for some favourable news from you, which 
I have been expecting for such a long time.” 


As her confinement lengthens, her letters to 
Elizabeth increase in elevation both of feeling 
and sentiment. 

“TI supplicate you, to permit me to withdraw my- 
self out of your realm, into some place of repose, to 
seek some comfort for my poor body, worn out as it 
is with continual sorrows, that, with liberty of con- 
science, I may prepare my soul for God, who is daily 
calling for it. Believe, madam, and the physicians 
whom you sent this last summer are able sufficiently 
to judge the same, that Iam not for a long con- 
tinuance, so as to give you any foundation of jealousy 
or distrust of me. And, notwithstanding this, re- 
quire of me whatever just and reasonable assurances 
and conditions you think fit. The greatest power 
rests always on your side to make me keep them; 
though on no account whatsoever would I wish to 
break them. You have had sufficient experience of 
my observance of my simple promises, and some- 
times to my prejudice; as I showed you upon this 
very point about two years ago. Recollect, if you 
please, what I then wrote to you; and you will never 
be able to bind my heart to you so much as by kind- 
ness, though you keep my poor body languishing for 
ever between four walls; those of my rank and nature 
not suffering themselves to be gained or forced by 
any rigour. Your imprisonment, without any right 
or just ground, has already destroyed my body, of 
which you will shortly see the end, if it continues 
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there a little longer ; and my enemies will not have 
much time to glut their cruelty on me: nothing is 
left of me but the soul, which all your power cannot 
make captive. Give it, then, room to aspire a little 
more freely after its salvation, which is all that it now 
seeks, rather than any grandeur of this world. : It 
seems to me that it cannot be any great satisfaction, 
honour, and advantage to you for my enemies to 
trample my life under foot, till they have stifled me 
in your presence. Whereas, if, in this extremity, 
however late it be, you release me out of their hands, 
you will bind me strongly to you, and bind all those 
who belong to me, particularly my poor child, whom 
you will, perhaps, make sure to yourself by it. I 
will not cease to importune you with this request till 
it is granted. And on this account I beg you to let 
me know your intention ; having, in order to comply 
with you, delayed for two years till this time to renew 
my application for it. In the meantime, provide, if 
you please, for the bettering of my treatment in this 
country, that I may not suffer any longer, and com- 
mit me not to the discretion of any other whatever, 
put only your own self, from whom alone (as I wrote 
to you lately) I wish for the future to derive all the 
good and the evil which I shall experience in your 
dominions.” 

The last letter of this series is not the least 
worthy to be quoted. 

“ The Queen of Scots to the Duke of Guise. 


“ My good cousin, you, whom I hold most dear in 
the world, I bid you farewell, being on the point 
of being put to death, by an unjust judgment, such 
aone as never any belonging to our race yet suf- 
fered, much less one of my rank. But praise God, 
my good cousin ; for, situated as I have been, I was 
useless to the world in the cause of God and his 
church; but I hope that my death will bear wit- 
ness of my constancy in the faith, and my readi- 
ness to die for the support and restoration of the 
Catholic church in this unfortunate island. And 
though executioner never yet dipped his hand in 
our blood, be not ashamed, my friend; for the 
judgment of these heretics and enemies of the 
church, and who have no jurisdiction over me, a 
free queen, is profitable before God to the children 
of his church, which had I not adhered to, this stroke 
had been spared me. All those of our house have 
been persecuted by this sect; witness, your good 
father, with whom I hope to be received in mercy by 
the just judge. I recommend then to you, all my 
poor servants, the discharge of my debts, and the 
founding of some annual obit for my soul; not at 
your expence, but to make such solicitation and ar- 
rangements as shall be requisite to fulfil my inten. 
tions, which you will be informed of by my poor 
disconsolate servants, eye-witnesses of this, my last 
tragedy. May God prosper your wife, children, bro- 
thers, and cousins, and especially our head, my good 
brother and cousin, and all belonging to him! May 
the blessing of God, and that which I should give to 
my own children, be upon yours, whom I commend 
to God not less sincerely than my own unfortunate 
and deluded son! You will receive tokens [rings] 
from me to remind you to have prayers said for the 
soul of your poor cousin, destitute of all aid and 
counsel but that of God, who gives me strength and 
courage to withstand alone so many wolves howling 
after me ; to God be the glory !”’ 





The History of Hydur Naik, commonly called 
Hyder Ali Khan. Translated from the Persian 
of Mcer Hussein Ali, by Colonel W. Miles, 
H.E.L.C. Service. Published for the Oriental 
Translation Fund. 


Hyder Ali, the most formidable enemy whom 
the English ever encountered in India, has at- 
tracted less of public attention than his son Tip- 
poo: his name scarcely appears in English his- 
tory, and the records of his career in the annals 
of British India, are vague, scanty, and unsatis- 
factory. Colonel Miles has, therefore, rendered 
an acceptable service by his translation of this 
biography—a translation in which the Oriental 
character of the original Persian is maintained, 
Without admixture of pompous diction or inflated 
epithet, The notes and illustrations are excellent, 


ese aad 


and the brief introduction is a happy specimen 
of condensed information. Few mas published 
by the Oriental Translation Committee deserve 
greater popularity than this volume; it is in- 
dispensable to all who wish to acquire an accurate 
knowledge of the early history of the British in 
India. 

Little is known of Meer Hussein, the author 
of this biography; he appears to have been in 
the service both of Hyder and Tippoo, in the 
capacity of secretary ; to have looked upon both 
as ghazxis, or heroes, of the Mohammedan faith, 
and he assigns to Tippoo the honours of martyr- 
dom. Though a bigotted Mussulman, he does 
not, like many others of the same creed, depre- 
ciate the valour of the British troops; on the 
contrary, he quotes with approbation the com- 
pliment paid to them by Hyder, that “they 
were lions ranging over the face of the whole 
earth.” Like most biographers, he exhibits a 
strong partiality for his hero, but this is shown 
less in his statement of facts, than in the judg- 
ment he pronounces upon them; and before we 
too hastily condemn his opinions, we must bear 
in mind, that the moral standard of the Moham- 
medans in India is very different from that of 
Christians in Europe. We shall embrace this 
opportunity to glance “ny at the career of an 
Oriental adventurer, who might, under other 
circumstances, have established an empire as 
extensive as that of Napoleon, and whose early 
adventures present some striking points of re- 
semblance to those of the French Emperor. 

The principality of Mysore, which extends 
about three hundred miles in length, by two 
hundred in breadth, was one of the few Hindi 
states which escaped being absorbed by the Mo- 
hammedan kingdom of the Deccan. Hindi go- 
vernments seem to have a natural tendency to 
strip the monarch of power, and to transfer the 
authority of the state to some ambitious minister 
or successful general; hence arise incessant 
intrigues in the court, revolutions by mi- 
litary force effected in the cabinet, and the 
anxiety of rival ministers to surround themselves 
with foreign adventurers, ready to support their 
claims with mercenary swords. Hyder’s great- 
grandfather was a religious devotee, who quittcd 
Delhi to settle in Kalberga, where he acquired 
considerable influence and property by his pre- 
tensions to sanctity. Ali Sahib, the son of this 
pious personage, entered into the service of the 
ruler of Bejapoor, and married a wife whose 
seven brothers were regarded as the bravest war- 
riors in the country. Soon after their sister's 
marriage, they were sent to repel the army of 
Hindistan, which invaded Bejapoor: a battle 
was fought in the vicinity of Kalberga :— 

“ And it was so ordained that, one after another, 
the seven brothers having arrayed their bodies in the 
glorious jewels of sword-wounds, and opened to their 
enemies the doors of grief and dismay in this hired 
mansion, the world, at once sped on their way to view 
and enjoy the eight gardens of Paradise.” 

The grief of his wife, who “inscribed the 
elegy of her brethren on her broken heart,” in- 
duced Ali Sahib to quit Bejapoor, and enter into 
the service of the ruler of Sura. He died, leav- 
ing four sons, the youngest of whom, Futteh 
Mohammed, became a military adventurer, and 
after encountering various vicissitudes of fortune, 
obtained high rank in the service of the Nabob 
of Sura. In 1721 his son Hyder was born, and 
was in his cradle menaced with a danger singu- 
larly characteristic of Oriental superstition. 

“ An historian who has sought for historical docu- 
ments, states that, after the birth of this child, certain 
astrologers cast his nativity, and disclosed that, al- 
though this boy would certainly arrive at the dignity 
of the crown and throne, and rise to be the sovereign 
of the two Karnatics, yet that he would, in a short 
time, suffer the pain and grief of becoming an orphan ; 
that is, his father would be taken from him, On 








hearing this prediction, his relations, with one accord, 
determined that the child should be fed with the 
milk of death, and laid to sleep in the cradle of 
eternity. His father, however, on being informed of 
this intention, said, ‘If the evil omen attendant on 
his birth rests on me, well and good, be it so; but I 
will not allow him to be put to death ; for good and 
bad proceed alike from God’s decrees.’ In conse- 
quence of this, the mother and relations of this light 
of the eyes of prosperity and good fortune spared no 
pains in his nurture and preservation.” 

Hyder was but four years old when his father 
was slain in battle. The property of Futteh 
Mohammed was immediately seized by the chief 
of Balapoor, where the family resided; he even 
took possession of the furniture, clothes and 
trinkets of the women. 

“In addition to this tyrannical proceeding, the 
two brothers (that is, the sons of the slain Futteh 
Muhammad, the eldest of whom was Shahbaz Sahib, 
about eight years old, and Hydur Ali Sahib, three or 
four years old,) were also seized and carried into the 
fort, and confined there in a nagara, or kettle drum, 
the head or parchment of which being stretched on 
the drum, it was beaten, in order that by the pain 
and distress of these poor orphans, he might extort 
more money from their families.” 

Through the interference of Hyder Sahib, the 
nephew of the deceased warrior, his widow finally 
obtained the liberation of her children, and re- 
moved with them into the territories of Mysore. 
The boys were carefully educated by their cousin, 
and were both appointed at an early age to 
military command. Hyder Ali's abilities and 
valour soon recommended him to the notice of 
Nundi Raj, the nominal minister and virtual 
ruler of Mysore; he bestowed on the young 
warrior the title of Khan, and intrusted him 
with the suppression of a dangerous insurrec- 
tion in the south of Mysore. 

“ The bravery of Hydur Ali Khan in this service 
was so conspicuous, that it became the theme of 
praise on the tongues of all ranks of people ; and in 
reward for his labours and services he had an ele- 
phant, a flag, nagaras, or kettle drums, and the pa- 
lankin of the Dulwai, or Minister of State, presented 
to him, and he was honoured with permission to en- 
list horse and regular foot, that is, musketeers: he 
accordingly enlisted about four thousand foot, to be 
disciplined after the European mode; he likewise 
enlisted fifteen hundred horse separately ; and these 
he termed his own troops.” 

The body of independent troops which Hyder 
thus obtained, soon rendered him formidable 
both to the minister and the Raja of Mysore, and 
he secretly employed every means in his power 
to increase the numbers and improve the effici- 
ency of his army. He acquired such influence, 
that he was enabled to depose Nundi Raj, and 
transfer the government to a Brahman, named 
Khundi Rao. The new minister proved un- 
grateful, and made vigorous exertions to crush 
Hyder, upon which the latter reconciled himself 
to Nundi Raj, and assembling a large force, 
besieged the Raja and the Brahman in their 
palace. The Raja was soon forced to capitulate ; 
he only stipulated for the life of his new minister. 
The mode in which the stipulation was observed, 
and the biographer’s reflections on the subject, 
may be quoted asa specimen of Persian morality, 

“The Rajah had no remedy, and therefore, after 
exacting from Hydur the most solemn covenant that 
he would not put the Brahman Khundi Rao to death, 
he placed him under a guard, and sent him to Hydur, 
and that dispenser of good to the world, having re- 
gard to his oath and engagement, instead of impaling 
or dismembering him, which punishment he richly 
merited, put him into an iron cage, like an inauspi- 
cious crow, and sent him off to Bangalore. Verily, if 
a man eat salt from the table of his master’s be- 
nefits, or if he be cherished by the hand of a gener- 
ous patron, and ungratefully betray him, or rebel 
against him, the true avenger of ingratitude, in a 
short time, will cause him to be taken in the net of 
his own perfidy—verses, ‘to show enmity to a man 
with a pure breast, is only enmity to one’s self, 
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‘whoever unsheaths his dagger at a looking-glass, 
draws it on himself.’” 

Hyder having deposed the Brahman, seized 
on the whole power of the state, without any re- 
gard to the claims of Nundi Raj; at the same 
time he obtained a grant of the fort and district 
of Bangalore, which enabled him at once to over- 
awe Mysore, and to watch an oppportunity for 
interfering in the affairs of the Carnatic. At 
this crisis the Queen Mother, or Kani, indig- 
nant at the restraint imposed upon her son, en- 
gaged the service of a body of Mahrattas, at- 
tacked Hyder’s camp while the greater part of 
his forces was employed at a distance, and com- 
— him to seek safety in flight. He fled to 

angalore, and fortunately reached it a few 
hours before the Kani’s messenger arrived with 
orders for his exclusion. By again effecting a 
reconciliation with Nundi Raj, Hyder not only 
escaped this danger, but established his power on 
a firmer basis than ever, so that he was enabled 
to attempt independent conquests. His most 
valuable acquisition was the district of Nuggur, 
or Bednore, the fertility of which is thus cele- 
brated by a Persian poet, translated by Mr. 
Davenport :— 

If burnt up with grief into Nuggur you enter, 

Though as bad as a bird's on the spit be your plight, 

In that beautiful country, of pleasure the centre, 

Your wings and your feathers you'll renovate quite. 

Colonel Wilks estimates the treasure obtained 
in Bednore at twelve millions sterling; but 
though this is probably an exaggeration, Hyder 
always confessed that the wealth he obtained by 
this acquisition was the chief source of his future 
greatness. He was soon involved in hostilities 
with the English, as an ally of the Nizam, who 
displayed impartial treachery to both parties. 
In the first battle the forces of Hyder and the 
Nizam were defeated by Colonel Smith, a cir- 
cumstance which inspired Hyder with great 
respect for his enemies and a thorough contempt 
for hisallies. A hasty treaty was concluded, which 
was pregnant with causes of future war: in fact, 
the presidency of Madras not only refused 
Hyder’s offers of lasting peace, but proclaimed 
their intention of conquering and occupying 
Mysore. 

The events of the war of the Carnatic belong 
to the history of India. After an indecisive 
campaign, a new treaty was concluded between 
the English and Hyder, which was equally de- 
sired by both. Peace continued until 1780, 
when the presidency of Madras provoked the 
powerful ruler to engage in a fresh war, although 
they had not made preparations for resist- 
ance. ‘The council actually voted that there 
was no danger of an immediate invasion only 
five days before Hyder entered the Carnatic, and 
refused to believe in the approach of an enemy 
until he had plundered Conjeveram, within fifty 
miles of the capital. The inexplicable folly, to 
use no harsher term, which led to the sacrifice 
of Baillie’s detachment, is unfortunately too well 
known; the Oriental historian joins English 
writers in attributing the calamity to Monro’s 
strange halt when within a few hours march of 
effecting a junction; and he bears honourable 
testimony to the brave defence made by Baillie 
and his unfortunate companions. 

“ Although the thunder of the guns, the deadly 
storm of musket balls, and the lightning of the 
rockets, made dreadful havoe among the troops 
and followers of the Colonel ; still they stood firm, 
until mid-day, under cover of a grove of palm trees, 
close to the town of Purimpauk. Soon after this, 
however, Lalli, the Frenchman, discovering with the 
telescope of his intellect and science, the position of 
the enemy’s amunition, fired a shot from a heavy 
gun at the Colonel’s tumbrils, all of which had been 
collected in one place. By accident the ammunition 
blew up, and by the shock of the explosion the 
bonds of union of the Colonel’s force were broken up. 
Seeing this opportunity, the brave horsemen of the 





Paigah, or household cavalry, on one of the flanks, 
like a thunder-cloud in the spring season, rushing 
and shouting, charged the broken troops in a body, 
and plying the bow and arrow and the keen sword, 
they gashed the heads and breasts of their enemies. 
On the other flank, the Sillahdars, like the blazing 
lightning, fell on and destroyed the harvest of the 
array of their enemies, and dyed their blue swords 
red as the ruby in their blood. With but little 
labour, therefore, the soldiers of the Colonel’s force, 
with their officers, and all the camp followers, were 
crushed under the hoofs of the Nawaub’s horse. This, 
however, was not done without the loss of two or 
three thousand of the bravest men of the conquering 
army. At length, the Colonel (Baillie), with a num- 
ber of officers, was taken prisoner, by the address or 
management of the French officers.” 

The account which Meer Hussein gives of Sir 
Eyre Coote’s campaign, and the death of Hyder, 
does not differ from that in the ordinary histories 
of British India. A few anecdotes are added, 
illustrating the personal character of Hyder, one 
extract from which will be sufficient. 

“His estimate of the value of the brave and ex- 
perienced soldier, of whatever tribe or caste he might 
be, was very high; and any man who had distin- 
guished himself by his bravery, he heartily cherished 
and protected, and used his endeavours to promote 
and exalt him. Any experienced person, acquainted 
with business, he appointed Amil, Foujdar, or Ameen. 
He was, however, the enemy of the indolent and 
luxurious ; and the backs and sides of his negligent 
and extortionate servants were frequently softened 
by stripes of the whip. A man that had been re- 
moved from his place, after proof of neglect or mal- 
administration of his duties to government, or of ex- 
tortion, extravagance, or oppression of God's people, 
and whose delinquencies were attested by official 
persons, was never restored to his office. He placed 
all offices of responsibility in the hands of wise and 
honourable persons. In all his departments, terri- 
torial and fiscal, present or absent, he maintained a 
newswriter, certain Hurkaras, and a secret writer ; 
each of whom, without being acquainted with the 
others, acquired a knowledge of every action of his 
servants, good or bad. Sometimes by night, secretly, 
and covered with a Gileem, or blanket, he went out 
alone, into the streets and lanes of the city, to ascer- 
tain the condition of the inhabitants, the poor, and 
strangers; and in camp he usually did the same. 
His months and years were generally spent in 
marches and expeditions; and, in fact, he considered 
his life and the success of his measures as dependent 
on his continual movements about the country. The 
delight given by new scenery, or anew ground of en- 
campment, fresh springs, and the grateful shade of 
the tent, in no cireumstances did he ever forego. 
For he did even as God in the Koran has commanded, 
*Go walk forth in the earth,’ which passage plainly 
indicates the necessity for travel. In the training 
and education of his sons he took great pains, al- 
though he himself was apparently entirely illiterate, 
and had never learned to read or write.” 

The secret of Hyder's success against his 
countrymen appears to have consisted chiefly in 
his clear perception and ready adoption of the 
advantages of European discipline. The causes 
of his being enabled to inflict such severe losses 
on the English, and to menace with destruction 
their power in Southern India, can be no secret ; 
they were the arrogance, cowardice, and imbe- 
cility of the civil and military authorities in 
Madras. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Self-Devotion, or the History ef Katherine Ran- 
dolph, by the Author of ‘The Only Daughter,’ 3 
vols.s—The work of an amiable lady, whose carly death 
is commemorated by Mr. Gleig, in his editorial pre- 
face. The circumstances attendant on its publica- 
tion are calculated to make the critic dwell upon 
merits rather than faults. Such allowance, however, 
is little needed by the * History of Katherine Ran- 
dolph’—in which the author’s good purpose and 
pure mind are alike agreeably displayed. The story 
relates the fortunes of a sister, whose “ self-devotion” 
has no bound or limit, and her brother. The latter, 





after having figured in the world as the an 
heir to a wealthy humourist, is suddenly and caprie 
ciously deprived of his promised fortune ; and fur. 
ther, involved in a duel, by the fatal termination of 
which his life is placed in imminent peril. Through 
the maze of all these trials, Katherine Rando] 
moves like a ministering angel. The Lady Ide is q 
sister-spirit of womanly high-heartedness and affeo. 
tion: and the tale of their love and generosity is one 
which the young may read with profit. If a doubt 
of the probability of such a fatry picture detracts 
from its value, it istime enough that such misgiving 
should arise when the leaden age comes on, and the 
canker in the flower, and the reverse of the tapestry, 
have been forced upon the enthusiast’s notice by hard 
experience. 

Evelyn Howard, 2 vols.—is also a tale of self. 
devotion, but it is soupe au lait: tasteless, even to 
sickliness, It required tee good efforts to drag us 
through the detail of the poor heroine’s trials and 
heart-distresses—and when we had reached the close, 
little was left us save the impression that so disagree. 
able a husband as Lord Ravenshaw is not worth all 
the unhappiness poor Evelyn is made to undergo, ere 
she be permitted to “settle down’’ quietly for life 
with him. 

A Scripture Herbal, by Maria Callcott,—A 
handsome volume, the result of biblical studies, 
pursued under the pressure of sickness by an amiable 
lady, whose mind rose superior to her sufferings, If 
Lady Callcott has added little to the information col. 
lected in Harris’s Natural History of the Bible, she 
has added greatly to the interest of the subject, by 
the easy gracefulness of her style and the reflections 
she has interspersed, which are evidently the over- 
flowings of a benevolent and well-regulated mind. 
We learn from the preface, that the illustrations, 
which combine elegance with accuracy, were drawn 
by the lady herself; and they are creditable to her 
artistic powers. Though the work is not suited 
for the closet of the profound student, we think it 
calculated to introduce a taste for biblical literature 
into the drawing-room and the boudoir, and we heartily 
join with the amiable writer in the hope that it may 
induce not a few of our fair countrywomen to com- 
bine the study of external nature, “the unwritten 
word of God,” with that of his written law in the 
pages of Revelation. It is only justice to add, that the 
book is a very beautiful specimen of typography, 
and that no cost has been spared in the “getting 
of it up,” so as to render it worthy of a conspicuous 
place among what are aptly termed “the luxuries 
of literature.” 

Memoirs of Sir Robert Peel, 2 vols. —A mere catch- 
penny compilation from the newspapers and Annual 
Registers, put together without coherence, taste, or 
skill. 

The Christian's Sunday Companion, by Mrs, J. A. 
Sargant.—It is not pleasant to censure a lady who 
offers herself as a “ Christian companion,” but we 
meet with more than enough of trite reflections in bad 
verse on week days to induce us to decline the labour 
of their perusal on Sundays. 

Conquest of Siberia, from the Russian of Muller 
and Pallas.—This pamphlet, which only brings down 
the history of Siberia to the year 1750, adds nothing 
to the information contained in ordinary geographical 
treatises, and even so far as it extends is inferior to 
Malte Brun’s notice of Siberia, both in minuteness 
and interest of detail. 

An Elementary Iniroduction to the Nautical Al 
manac, by G. B. Payne.—We expected to see an 
explanation of the mode of finding the heavens from 
the Nautical Almanac, and of the meanings of the 
many columns of figures in that work. But we found 
only a sort of alphabetical dictionary of astronomical 
terms, which, except that under the article ‘Moon 
are given the heads of the Nautical Almanac which 
have reference to that luminary, might as well have 
been called after Francis Moore or Poor Robin. As 
for the merit of the tract considered as an Astrono- 
mical Dictionary, the following may give an idea of 
it: the Variation and Annual Equation of the moon 
are omitted ; but an explanation of the Evection's 
inserted, which shows that the author does not know 
the difference between it and the annual equation. 

The Hand-book for Life Insurers—There are now 
many of these: the present one contains a list of the 
offices, with their premiums, and all the usual infor- 
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mation. It has also preliminary remarks, generally 
soundand good, = 

Poems: to which is added Belmour House, a Play, 
wot divided into acts, by G. K. Matthews.—That 
most of these poems were written between the ages 
of twelve and twenty,” the author has the good sense 
to perceive can be no argument against the severity 
of criticism, since he chose to publish them at the 

of mature judgment. ‘The writing of such things 
might be creditable enough tothe mere boy—the print- 
ing of them was folly in the man. In some degree, 
the offence is compensated by the author's positive 
romise that he will never print any more. Let 
him hold fast by that decision—confirmed in it, if he 
pleases, by our assurance, that, had he possessed a 
single one of the qualities which should give him 
the faintest hope of success hereafter, it would in- 
evitably have saved him from the weakness of giving 
these shreds to the public now. 

Leaves from Eusebius, from the Greek, by the Rev. 
H. Street.—We do not share in the author's admira- 
tion of the character and writings of Eusebius, but 
are not willing, on such slight pretext as this little 
volume affords, to enter into an elaborate discussion 
of his career as a politician and a prelate, or of his 
works as a controversialist and a historian. The 
editor himse!f seems inclined to confess that his fa- 
yourite was guilty of some “ pious frauds,” meaning 
thereby, we presume, impudent and impious falsifi- 
cations. 

We have three works on Surveying before us, 
namely, Practical Geodesy, by Mr. Butler Williams 
—Land Surveying and Levelling, by Mr. H. J. Castle 
—and Marine Surveying and Hydrometry applied to 
Civil Engineering, by Mr. D. Stevenson. The titles 
explain the general character of the contents; and 
though we cannot decide on their merits as well as 
those who are actually versed in the practice of the 
operations which they teach, yet all of them treat 
their subjects with sufficient clearness, and without 
prolixity, and bid fair to be useful to the student. 
New works on these subjects are advantageous when 
written, as in cach of the above instances, by persons 
who have been actually engaged in field-service : the 
student who reads them, when he afterwards comes 
in contact with the practical men of the day, finds 
that he has already made their acquaintance ; and 
these practical men are sometimes pedantic, and 
would laugh at any method which was either older 
or newer than their own. The table of logarithms 
at the end of Mr. Castle's book is a very shabby 
affair—bad figures—no differences. It seemed just 
such a table as bid fair for a covey of errors ; so, 
opening at hazard at 2°, we began to read it with 
Farley’s and Gardiner’s Sherwin : before we had read 
twenty logarithms we bagged two errors in the second 
decimal, and two errors in the sixth. There is no 
occasion now for a book on sarveying to contain a 
table of logarithms; in the present instance, we 
should recommend the buyers of Mr. Castle’s work 
to use Longmans’, or Taylor & Walton‘s, according 
as they want six or five figures, 

Annuals for 1843. 

The Musical Bijou.—Too gay to be dismissed with- 
out a few lines of notice, too common-place in a 
musical point of view, to claim attention in the 
section of our journal which is devoted to Art. What 
adifference between the characterless songs so pro- 
fusely given here, and the contributions to certain 
French albums, to which the greatest contemporary 
European composers have not disdained to lend their 
aid! We can say no more in praise of this volume, 
than that its binding, inscription plate, and title- 
page, are calculated to make a tempting show ona 
lady’s drawing-room table. 

It is, perhaps, hardly orthodox to mention a 
Pocket-book among the Annuals for the new year— 
but Fulcher’s Ladies’ Memorandum-Book, besides 
containing all implied by that useful title, is so rich 
in original poetry, of very fair quality, as to deserve 
such notice. It would seem, too, that the verse, 
which Montgomery of Sheffield, Bernard Barton, the 
Howitts, and other well-known authors have con- 
tributed to this publication—has found good accept- 
ance, since the proprietors have collected their stores 

the past seven years, in a neat little volume— 
Fulcher’s Poetical Miscellany, by no means a bad 
Christmas gift-book, and certainly one of the 
cheapest. 





List of New Books.—Hutton’s Arithmetic, by Maynard, 
new edit, 12mo. 3s. bd.—Joseph Jenkins, or Leaves from the 
Life of a Literary Man, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds.—Re- 
searches in Asia Minor, Pontus and Armenia, by W. J. 
Hamilton, 2 vols. 8vo. 38s. cl.—Turner’s Elements of Che- 
mistry, 7th edit. complete, 1 vol. 8vo. 28s. cl.—Tracy’s His- 
tory of the American Board of Foreign Missions, 8vo. 14s. 
cl.—New American Tariff of August, 1842, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
hf-bd.—Mormonism in all Ages, by Prof. J. B. Turner, 12mo. 
5s. 6d. cl—Susan Hopley, or Adventures of a Maid Servant, 
8vo. 3s. cl.—A Tour in the Isle of Wight, by Thomas Roscoe, 
with 48 engravings, 8vo. 12s. cl—The Heroes of England, by 
L. Drake, illustrated by Gilbert and Williams, fe. 6s. 6d. cl.— 
Stephens’s Commentaries of the Laws of England, Vol. IL, 
8vo. 22s. cl.—Cottrell’s Recollections of Siberia, 8vo. 12s. cl. 
—Blunt's Beauty of the Heavens, new edit. 4to. 28s. cl.— 
Gwilt’s Encyclopedia of Architecture, 8vo. 52s. 6d.—Mosely’s 
Mechanical Principles of Civil Engineering, 8vo. 24s. cl.— 
Wellbeloved’s Eboracum, or York under the Romans, royal 
8vo. 12s. cl—Foreign Library, ‘Russia,’ by J. G. Kohl, 
Part L., 8vo. 5s. swd.—The New Sporting Almanack, 1843, 
12mo. 3s. cl—An Essay on Punctuation, by F. Francillon, fe. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Gutch’s Scientific and Literary Register 
for 1843, 18mo. 3s. 6d. roan.—The Diary and Letters of 
Madame d’Arblay, Vol. V., small 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—The Eng- 
lish Wife, by the Author of “‘ The English Maiden,” fe. 4s. 6d. 
—The Annual Register for 1841, 8vo. 16s. bds.—Black’s Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Homeopathy,royal 8vo. 9s. cl.—Leaves 
from Eusebius, Bishop of Cesarea, by the Rev. H. Street, 
crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl—Williams’s (Rey. J.) Thoughts on the 
Study of the Holy Gospel, fe. 8s. cl—Sermons by the Rev. 
G. Cookesley, 12mo. 5s. c.—Hints for Reflection, 24mo. 2s. 
cl—Christian Happiness Considered, by E. Mannering, 
18mo. 2s. cl.—Carpenter’s Manual of Prayers, new edit. 
18mo. 2s. roan. 











FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Cairo, Oct. 19. 

I forwarded a hurried note from Alexandria (Athen. 
ante, p. 891), just to announce our arrival, and therein 
expressed a hope that we should be off in a day or 
two. Business matters, however, proceed here very 
leisurely: the promised firman was not received until 
the 30th, but we left the same night. On our voyage 
we made several excursions, to visit ruins on the 
banks of the river; but I shall not trouble you with 
descriptions, for better might be found in books of 
very easy access, and Dr. Lepsius will, no doubt, in 
due time, publish the result of his own researches. 
I may, however, observe, that as the river is just now 
at its height, and the canals full, many of these ruins 
which appear on the maps to be at the edge of the 
river, are not to be got at but by a long detour and 
fatiguing labour, and we are often compelled to mount 
on the backs of our crew, and thus get transported 
across the shallows. The scenery of the Delta—if 
I may be permitted to say so without offence to the 
dignity of the subject—reminds me of the Fens in 
Cambridgeshire — especially in the early morning, 
when the light and temperature are moderate. The 
people here are just now suffering severely from a 
mortality among the cattle. The pestilence has 
spread far and near, and the loss of property is said to 
have been enormous,—nothing to compare with it 
for many years. Two things I can testify to,—that 
the dead bodies are everywhere to be met with, and 
you “nose” them, as Hamlet would say, go where 
you will. 

We arrived here on the evening of the 5th; 
and fom Boulak to Cairo, what with camels and 
horses, and donkeys, and drivers, and masters and 
servants, we made up a very respectable party, so that 
the dignity of our march was somewhat imposing. 
We presently established ourselves in a house, which 
we have taken fora month. A house, however, means 
only bare walls, and how we should have succeeded 
in setting matters in order, had in not been for 
B *s fluency in Arabic, I cannot divine; for to 
deal with an Arab is no summary matter. For 
instance, in such a trifling transaction as being 
ferried across the river, or taking a ride on ass- 
back, it is necessary, unless you would pay four 
times the proper price, to undergo a quarter of an 
hour’s palaver—to seat yourself with every de- 
monstration of indifference, and to begin to smoke as 
if smoking was the sole occupation you have in view. 
Sometimes, however, this apparent phlegm may be 
judiciously laid aside for energy, and the exhibition of 
a stick will bring a flagging negotiation to a spirited 
and satisfactory close. All dealing, too, is further 
complicated by the unsettled state of the coinage, 
the value of which the Pasha has altered again and 
again, so that the change received at one shop will 
not pass for the same value at another. 

I am delighted with Cairo. The narrow streets, or 
rather lanes, overhung by lofty houses, the large 








projecting windows of which are filled with pretty 
and fantastic lattice-work, and cast a welcome 
shade on the und, are so many pictures of 
ever-changing idjeret. The countenances of the 
people are very ‘fine, the figures delightfully varied : 
what with loaded camels and donkeys, blind men, 
women carrying trays, men with their heads pictur- 
esquely laden with vessels of unfamiliar shapes, I 
can fancy few pastimes pleasanter than sitting in one 
of the little shops and watching the crowd go by. I 
have seen the mosques, too, and for that purpose, 
have put off the Englishman and put on the Nizam ; 
but how inconvenientand ungraceful is the new Turk- 
ish costume, compared with the ampler one it has 
superseded! ‘Truth to say, the sacred edifices were 
hardly worth the sacrifice. They are inferior in all 
matters of detail to the Alhambra, and are in a 
wretched state of preservation,—falling down. And, 
as the Pasha has taken away all their funds, there is 
little hope of their being repaired. 

We hada great day here on the 15th, Dr. Lepsius 
having arranged a grand dinner at the Pyramids 
of Gizeh, in honour of the King of Prussia’s birthday, 
We started on donkeys, our caravan including re- 
staurateur, tent, &c., at a quarter to six in the morn- 
ing, but did not reach the Pyramids till half-past 
eleven, being obliged to make a long circuit, owing 
to the inundation. After breakfast we planted the 
Doctor’s national flag on the summit of the Great 
Pyramid, and then explored the chambers within, 
joining in * God save the King’ (which is the Prus- 
sians’ hymn as well as ours) in the King’s Cham- 
ber. We made a royal dinner in the tent, healths 
drunk, speeches made, &c., the last toast being the 
memory of Champollion. It was eleven at night ere 
we reached Cairo; myself knocked up. As for our 
host, Dr. Lepsius, he was the least fatigued of the 
party ; nothing seeming to tire, or to put him out of 
temper. 

I heard, the other evening, at a meeting of a 
learned society, a very interesting account read of 
that part of Africa west of the Galla country, from 
information communicated by natives to Mr. Krapf. 
We had also a large party the other night at the 
house of Mr. Lewis, our English artist. 





We will add, to the letter of our correspondent, 
some extracts from one addressed to the Journal des 
Débats by Dr. Labat, giving particulars of the pro- 
posed embankment of the Nile. 

“T hasten to transmit to you the details which I have 
had the opportunity of collecting respecting thisimpor- 
tant undertaking, which tlie Viceroy is about to carry 
into effect. * * Ist. The establishment of a gigantic 
bridge, of eighty-three arches, to cross the Nile near 
the head of the Delta, whose point will serve as the 
spur and central support. Each side of this bridge- 
barrier being perpendicular to the branch of the river 
whose waters it has to sustain, their junction on the 
Delta will form an angle of 160 degrees. The Pont- 
Neuf, in Paris, which crosses the Seine, resting on the 
point of the island, may convey, on a small scale, an 
exact idea of the damming of the Nile.—2nd. To the 
right and left of this spur will be a huge double sluice, 
for the navigation of the two branches of the river. 
—3rd. The eighty-three arches of the bridge will be 
closed by gates, giving the means of raising or low- 
ering the level of the river, according to the several 
necessities of irrigation or of navigation, They will 
serve, too, as sluices for clearing out the Nile and the 
canals situated below the dam.—4th. The head of 
the spur will be truncated, to allow the passage of 
an irrigating and navigable canal, whose numerous 
branches, with their several sluices, will be distributed 
throughout all parts of the Delta. A swivel bridge, 
crossing the canal near its source, will occupy the 
junction-point of the two oblique lines formed by 
the ensemble of the works.—dth. Above this bar- 
rier will be likewise dug on each side of the Nile, 
a canal for the agricultural wants of the lands lying 
east and west of the river—6th. Up stream, the 
banks of the Nile will be raised by long causeways, 
which will keep the river at a constant level of eight 
métres above low water.—7th. The spur, as well as 
the corresponding portions of the right and left banks, 
will be fortified with strong masonry. For all the sub- 
marine works, concrete (beton) will be used: and the 
rest will be built of hewn stones, bricks, and granite, 
All these materials are found in the neighbourhood. 
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The quarries of Mokatan, whose produce is now so 
easily got at by means of the railroad established at 
Tourah, will supply the stone. Gourés, whose clay- 
soil is situated but a few miles below the point of the 
Delta, will supply the clay needed for the manufac- 
ture of the pouzzolane, which enters into the compo- 
tion of the concrete. As for lime, it abounds in Egypt. 
Most persons know that artificial pouzzolane is obtain- 
ed with these baked bricks pulverized. This pouzzo- 
lane, analogous to the volcanic product of that name, 
needs only mixing witha third of lime, to compose a 
mortar, whose combination with two parts of pounded 
granite constitutes concrete. Before the discovery of 
this Egyptian pouzzolane, which costs five franes per 
cubic metre, it had to be brought from Italy, at a cost 
of about forty-five francs. M. Mougel, engineer to 
the Viceroy, has already used Egyptian pouzzolane, 
with great success, in the works constructed by him 
in the Port of Alexandria. He it is who is the 
author of this embankment project ; the plans and 
preparatory works for which are all finished. The 
expense of these works has been estimated at from 
seven to ten millions of francs. The materials once 
collected, five thousand workmen will in three years 
complete this colossal undertaking, which will have 
the majestic character of the works of ancient Egypt. 
The country will thus enjoy a regular irrigation, and 
the navigation of the river be open all the year; great 
tracts of land, hitherto waste, will be brought into 
cultivation ; and from that day Egypt will no more 
have to fear years of scarcity, from the lateness or 
deficiency of her inundations; whilst the current be- 
coming more active in the numerous canals of the 
Delta and bordering provinces, will promote the in- 
creased salubrity of the whole country. One or two 
auxiliary dams established in Upper Egypt, will 
hereafter make that province a sharer in these bene- 
fits ; rendering useless the incredible number of sakies 
which encumber the banks of the river. According 
to calculation, the system of irrigation now in use in 
Egypt, though very limited, employsannually 200,000 
oxen and 100,000 men. 

We may also mention here the report of other 
great and important plans which the Pasha is said 
to have in contemplation. The large dock at Alex- 
andria is nearly completed, and he is about to un- 
dertake the construction of locks with sluices on the 
canal of Mahmoudie, by which means boats may 
pass directly from Alexandria to Cairo. It is like- 
wise his intention to construct a canal between Fastat, 
Old Cairo, and Kolzim, near Suez, such as formerly 
existed under the occupation of the Arabs. This 
canal will be of great advantage in facilitating the 
transit of goods to and from India. Another favourite 
idea of the Pasha is to place, in the course of the 
next year, steam-boats on the White River, for the 
purpose of exploring the sources of the Nile. 

WILLIAM HONE. 

Tue author of the ‘ Every Day Book,’ the ‘ Year 
Book,’ the ‘ Table Book,’ all excellent works, genial 
in character, and as extensively read as any in our 
modern literature, died on Sunday last, at Grove 
Place, Tottenham. 

Mr. Hone was born at Bath, on the 3rd of June, 
1780, but his parents removed soon after to London, 
and his father was employed for many years as a 
writing clerk in an attorney's office, into which his 
son was introduced at a very early age; his whole 
previous education having been limited to such in- 
struction as he could pick up at a dame school. 
Though a mere boy at the time, Mr. Hone, we have 
heard, took an active interest in the proceedings of 
the London Corresponding Society, and in conse- 
quence his father sought for, and obtained a situation 
for him in the country. Mr. Hone married early, 
and opened a little circulating library, where he sold 
prints and stationery ; his wife attending to the busi- 
ness, while he himself followed the more active duties 
of his life. Though he had enough, and more than 
enough, to do to provide for the wants of an increasing 
family, Mr. Hone, always zealous in what he consi- 
dered the public good, was instrumental in bringing 
under the consideration of government the subject 
of Savings Banks, which have since been so extensively 
and beneficially introduced all over Europe. In 1807 
he commenced bookseller in the Strand, and took a 
amr part in what was called the “ O. P. Row.” 

Le wrote many of the squibs, the only pleasant re- 











collections we have of that very silly affair. Soon after 
he became bankrupt, and from that hour to the day of 
his death, his life was one of unsuccessful struggle. But 
Mr. Hone was not a man to be beaten down by private 
misfortune, andat this very time he took part in getting 
up the grand procession which was to accompany Sir 
Francis Burdett on his liberation from the Tower. 
Enthusiastic and sincere himself, he was proportion- 
ately disappointed and mortified when the Baronet, 
after sanctioning, or at least permitting, those public 
manifestations of rejoicing, stunk away by water, and 
left his friends to return with their flags and banners 
and decorated carriage, but without the golden calf. 
An anecdote relating to this processional affair, will 
show the temper of many parties at the time. Lady 
Augusta Murray, with her sister, son and daughter, 
like thousands of humble people, all anxiety to see 
the show, and testify their sympathy, were at Mr. 
Hone’s house. They had the drawing-room to them- 
selves, that their presence might not be generally 
known ; “ for you know,” she said, “I must be careful 
lest I pay for my patriotism with my pension.” From 
this period Mr. Hone devoted his leisure to literature, 
and wrote for many of the magazines and newspapers. 
In public life he took an active part in the inquiries, 
then forced on the public by the exertions of indivi- 
duals, into the abuses in lunatic asylums. It was 
about 1815 that he became generally known asa pub- 
lisher of political sketches and satires; these were 
illustrated by George Cruikshank, then in the fresh- 
ness of youth, and they first brought the artist into 
fame. In 1818 Mr. Hone was prosecuted for a 
profane libel, as it was called, though, in truth, a mere 
satire on the ministers and government of the day. 
He was, after the fashion of the lawyers, charged 
with three several publications, or three several 
offences, At the first trial, Mr. Justice Abbott pre- 
sided ; and an anecdote was current at the time, that 
the Judge on his way home called on Lord Ellen- 
borough to announce Hone's acquittal. “ How did 
you charge?” inquired Lord Ellenborough ; “ Con- 
stitutionally,” said Abbott. Lord Ellenborough 
paused for a moment, and then added, “I will go 
to him myself to-morrow.” He did so, But Mr. 
Hone, who conducted his own defence with extraor- 
dinary energy and ability, again triumphed. The 
putting him a third time on his trial, was proof 
how temper could master reason; he was a 
third timeacquitted ; and the public now so generally 
sympathised with him, that the sum of three thousand 
pounds was, we believe, raised for him by subscription. 
After this, Mr. Hone tried many ways of obtaining a 
livelihood for his large family, but was not successful ; 
and when illness was added to his misfortunes, he 
suffered, we fear, many privations. Even the pro- 
perty which resulted from the extensive sale of his 
* Every Day Book’ and * Year Book,’ served only 
to provide for the necessities of the hour; and the 
* Year Book’ was completed, if we mistake not, at 
so much a sheet, 





DR. ALEXANDER ALLEN. 

Tue daily papers announce the death of Dr. Allen, 
after a few weeks’ illness, on Sunday last, Nov. 6th, 
at Hackney, in the twenty-ninth year of his age. 
This intelligence will be read with regret by all who 
are interested in the advancement of classical learn- 
ing. The works of Dr. Allen, of which the number 
is really extraordinary, considering his age, evince 
more than usual stores of learning, united with sa- 
gacity andacuteness. The work by which Dr. Allen 
is best known to scholars—* An Etymological Ana- 
lysis of Latin Verbs’\—was published when he was 
only two-and-twenty, and contains, as was remarked 
in this journal at the time of publication (Athen. 
No. 450), the most complete developement of the 
principles of the Latin language that has yet ap- 
peared in an English form. This work not only ex- 
cited the attention and obtained the approval of our 
most distinguished scholars, but was also noticed in a 
flattering manner by several German philologists ; 
and it was from the University of Leipzig that he 
received, in consequence, the honorary degree of 
Dr. of Philosophy. 

Dr, Allen was born at Hackney, September 23rd, 
1814, and was the son of Mr. John Allen, who is 
known to theological students by his translation of 
‘Calvin's Institutes,’ and his * History of Modern 
Judaism.’ He received his early education in his 





father’s school, at Hackney, and completed his 
studies at University College, London, where he signa. 
lized himself by his great proficiency in the learned 
languages. But Dr. Allen’s studies were by no meang 
confined tothe classical languages. Few men were bet. 
ter acquainted with the formation and early history of 
our own language. He had collected materials for an 
extensive work upon this subject, and had for two or 
three years preceding his death been actively engaged 
in the study of the Anglo-Saxon, Danish, Swedish, 
Icelandic, and several of the Teutonic languages, 
But we fear that he had not reduced any of his works 
to a form fit for publication ; and this loss is not one 
of the smallest that the literary world has to deplore 
in his death. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP, 

An obliging Correspondent has forwarded to us q 
copy of the Glamorgan Gazette, containing a yery 
full and interesting Report of the Cymreigyddion 
meeting held lately at Abergavenny. The objects 
and progress of the Society may be learned from the 
address of the Secretary,the Rev. T. Price. * Amongst 
its literary productions,” he observed, was the Liber 
Landavensis, which, however valuable as an antiqua- 
rian document, possessed more than antiquarian 
merit.” (Athen. No. 713). He also mentioned, that 
Mr. Rees, of Cascob, was employed on the * Lives of 
the Welsh Saints,’ and on a‘ History of the Monas- 
teries,” and an account of the * Monasteries and 
Castles in Monmouth and Glamorgan.’ The next 
work was by Schulz, ‘On the Influence which the 
Welsh Legends had had on the Literature of Scan- 
dinavia.” Schulz, he observed, “was a most pro- 
found scholar; he was possessed of much critical 
acumen, and was a man of active and deliberate re. 
search, That work was one which would, doubtless, 
be most interesting, not only to the principality but 
also to the empire. It had been translated by Mrs. 
Berrington, and would show that many foreign legends 
were based on Welsh histories.” Mr. Price then re 
marked, “that the legendary literature of France, 
Scandinavia, Germany, and even that of the Sagas of 
Iceland, showed traces of their Welsh origin. The 
next work of the Society wasa selection from the MSS. 
of Iolo Morganwg, and it was edited by his son, Ta- 
liessin Williams. Another was on the genuineness of 
the Bardic alphabet, with which a curious legend was 
connected. It was said, that Menw ap Tairgwaedd 
once dreamt that he saw three rays of light descend- 
ing from heaven, on which were written all the arts 
and sciences which were known in the world. Those 
three straight lines formed the basis of the Bardic 
alphabet. The next was one to which the Society 
had not a direct claim, but the Cymreigyddion felt a 
pride in associating the Mabinogion with the works 
connected more immediately with them. The work 
was the one to which Schulz alludes as opening a 
new field of literature, as it placed the origin of Euro- 
pean literature in quite a new light.” After this the 
prizes were declared and distributed. It is some- 
what strange, that the great prize, 60 guineas, ‘ For 
the best Essay on the Place which the Welsh Lan- 
guage occupies among the Languages of the Celtic 
Family, together with the other branches of the 
same among the Languages of the Indo-European 
race,’ was again carried off by a foreigner, Prof. Carl 
Meyer, of Munich. Five essays had been sent in, all 
of which, Dr. Pritchard stated, possessed great merit, 
but he adjudged the prize to the Professor, for reasons 
which he submitted at length to the meeting. 

The national Collection of Pictures has just been 
increased by another permanent loan of some value, 
to wit, a portrait obtained on that condition from the 
British Museum, where, we are informed, no suitable 
or convenient site could be found for it. When we 
mention the painter, Reynolds, we at once stamp it 
a meritorious work, as he is one of the few artists who 
never executed a worthless, however imperfect a pro- 
duction. It represents a full-length sitting likeness 
of ‘Sir William Hamilton,’ the tasteful antiquarian, 
with emblematic accessaries. Rich colour and skil- 
ful composition distinguish it more than Reynolds's 
accustomed individuality or effectiveness. He does 
not seem to have flattered the mental pretensions of 
the original so much as his clothes and his parapher 
nalia, which perhaps afforded better grounds for 
idealization. A very creditable bust-portrait of 
* Wilkie,’ by Phillips, has also been acquired. This 
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‘ ring, yet characteristic resemblance ; and if 
oe caen is yet solidly painted and sweetly 
coloured. We hope, when the second portrait of 
Wilkie (i. e. the projected marble one) comes to be 
set up, that English patriotism will take a lesson 
from Scotch, and no longer leave artists of still greater 
genius,— Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Wil- 
son,—without similar tributes. The clever cabinet- 

inter and dramatist of low life should not be made 
to stand forth as the sole and supreme representative 
of excellence in British Art. 


The copies of the ancient pictures made by the 
students at the British Institution, have been this 
week exhibited. ‘The most successful, perhaps, were 
those from the Madonna of Sasso Ferrato. Ruysdael’s 
landscape, again, has been tolerably rendered by one 
or two of the students. Vandyke’s Bolingbroke 
family less so, and a noble male portrait by him, at- 
tempted with but indifferent success. The principal 
other pictures upon which our aspirants have tried 
their hands, are a dead Christ, by Guercino, the Job 
and his friends by Salvator Rosa, and a Cena, by Sasso 
Ferrato. Among the copyists are Miss Fraser, the 
Miss Stantons, Miss Jackson, Messrs. Ruckson, Fus- 
sell, Redgrave, Burbank, Ziegler, Deane, &c, &c. It 
grieves us to see how colour seems to be the one thing 
aimed at by our aspirants, their drawing being gene- 
rally far below mediocrity. 

Mr. Creswick, Mr. Hollins, and Mr. Grant are the 
new Associates of the Royal Academy, elected at the 
meeting of that body held on Monday last. 


A letter from Naples, received at Paris, states 
that, in continuing the researches at Pompeii, there 
have just been found in the Via Fortune four fine 
paintings in fresco adorning the walls of as many 
contiguous houses. One of them is distinguished 
above the rest by the superior correctness of its 
drawing and beauty and freshness of colour, and will, 
therefore, be taken from its place to be deposited in 
the Bourbon Museum in the capital. It represents 
Bacchus and Faunus pressing grapes brought to them 


by a young slave, while a boy is directing the flow of 


the juice into an amphora imbedded in the ground, 
This painting, which measures 24 feet by 1}, is sup- 
posed to have been the sign of an inn or wine-house. 
It has already been copied in lithograph. 


Several Greek manuscripts have just been received 
at the Bibliothéque du Roi, from M. Mynas, who has 
for some time been employed by the French govern- 
ment in scientific researches in Greece and Asia 
Minor. Amongst the manuscripts just received are 
one by Theodore Lascaris, ‘On Natural Philosophy,’ 
acommentary of Michael of Ephesus, ‘On the Me- 
taphysicsof Aristotle,*two very correct Greek lexicons, 
three already known works of Aristophanes, and a 
fine MS., which appears to be of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The letters also from the expedition engaged 
in exploring the ruins of the temple of Diana, at Mag- 
nesia, which brought the account of the death of M. 
Boulanger, as mentioned last week, contained in- 
formation of a more satisfactory character. It ap- 
pears that the excavations have brought to light more 
objects of interestthan were expected : entire columns 
with their capitals, most delicately sculptured, are 
mentioned, as well as twelve bas-reliefs, of admirable 
workmanship, and some statues. 


Searcely a journal arrives from Germany without 
details of some Celebration planned or performed. 
The last news was the inauguration of the Walhalla, 
near Ratisbon, by his Majesty, the King of Bavaria. 
This took place on the 19th of October, with great 
pomp—of processions and music, &c. &c. On the 
20th, the King proceeded to Kelheim, there to lay 
the first stone of a monument in commemoration of 
the War of Deliverance. He performed this cere- 
mony with an oration, in which he echoed the sen- 
timents of his brother monarch of Prussia, so nobly 
uttered at Cologne, but a month before. The word 
of “ United Germany” bids fair to pass from one end 
of the country tothe other. Shall we not live to hear 
the word “ United Europe” ? 


The principal events in the theatrical week at 
Paris, have been the revival of M. Lemercier’s ‘ Fre- 
degonde et Brunchaut,* in which Malle. Rachel has 
played the she-fiend, with moderate success (accord- 
ing to the Débats). But at the Gaité—of all theatres 
in the merry town of Paris!—a melodrama has been 


produced, which seems in disgusting horror to surpass 
all its predecessors, and to render further efforts in 
the same line impossible; unless, indeed, the hideous 
transactions of the Cemetery of Saint Medard should 
be selected by M. Eugéne Sue for yet one more ex- 
periment on the nerves of his audience. The drama 
in question is founded on the exploits of “ Les Chauf- 
feurs,” those banditti who tortured their victims by 
roasting their feet! We need not describe it further. 
A one-act novelty, ‘Le Kiosque,’ the music by M. 
Mazas, has been produced at the Opéra Comique. A 
new work, by M. Auber, is also said to be in re- 
hearsal there.—Letters from Dresden speak of the 
successful production, at the German Opera of that 
capital, of a lyric tragedy in five acts, entitled 
* Rienzi,’ the libretto and score being both the pro- 
duction of Herr Richard Wagener, a pupil of Meyer- 
beer’s, 

Sir Robert Peel, who has always shown considerate 
kindness towards literary men and artists, has, we are 
happy to hear, presented a son of Mr. John Martin, 
the painter, to a situation under government. 


We have read, with surprise, an announcement in 
the papers of the death of the Rev. E. T. Daniell, 
who, as our readers know, was, during the early part 
of the year, in company with Lieut. Spratt and Mr. 
Forbes, engaged in exploring ancient Lycia, where, 
according to the account referred to, he died on the 
30th of September. We know not the authority for 
this statement, and fear, therefore, that it must be 
received as true; but may observe, that the letter 
which we lately published from Mr. Daniell (ante, 
p- 657), and in which he gave a summary of the re- 
sults of his travels, was written in June, and dated at 
Rhodes, and the party had at that time left Lycia, 
and Mr. Daniell was understood to be on his route 
homewards: and that a letter, subsequently received 
from Lieut. Spratt (ante, p. 790,) corroborates this 
opinion ; for though he mentions the severe and dan- 
gerous illness of Mr. Forbes, he observes with refer- 
ence to Mr. Daniell,—‘* Mr. Forbes and self parted 
with our fellow traveller, the Rev. Mr. Daniell, at 
Rhodes, who proceeded on to Athens, by way of Smyrna.” 
We infer, therefore, that Mr. Daniell could not have 
died in Lycia in September, and will hope that the 
whole statement may be an error. 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

The Nobility, Gentry, and the Public are informed, that this esta- 
blishment will be SHORTLY CLOSED for the season, when both 
Pictures, now exhibiting, viz. THE VILLAGE OF ALAGNA, and 
THE SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, will be removed, and re- 
placed by subjects ofgreat novelty and interest. Open from 10 till 4. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mox. Geographical Society, 4 p. 8. P.M. 
— Royal Academy.—Anatomical Lecture. 
Wes. Geological Society, 4 p. 8. 

— Society of Arts, 8.—‘On Safe Chains for Mines and Suspension 
Bridges,’ and ‘On Iron Tubing for Locomotive Boilers,’ 
by M, Cutler. 

TuvR. Royal Society, § p. 8. 
Fri. Botanical Society, 8. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 

On Monday will be performed, KING JOHN, from the Text of Shaks- 
peare. Aing John, Mr. Macready; with THE SONNAMBULA, 
Elvino, Mr. Allen; Amina, Miss Romer. 

Tuesday, in q of the prep 
there will be no Performance. 


Wednesday, Shakspeare’s Comedy of CATHERINE AND PETRU- 
CHIO; with Dryden's Dramatic Opera of KING ARTHUR, Com- 
osed by Purcell: Principal Characters, Mr. Anderson, Mr. H. 
hillips, Mr. Allen, Mr. Reeves, Mr. Redfearn, Mr. Stretton, Mr. 
Graham, Miss Romer, Miss P. Horton, Mrs. Nisbett, &c.; to con- 
clude with THE ATTIC STORY. 
Thursday, AS YOU LIKE IT, from the Text of Shakspeare. 
Friday, KING JOHN. 


Saturday, Congreve’s Comedy of LOVE FOR LOVE, adapted for 
representation: Principal Characters, Mr. Anderson, Mr. Hudson, 
Mr. Phelps, Mr. Lambert, Mr. Compton, Mr. Keeley, Mrs. Nisbett, 
Mrs. Keeley, Mrs. Stirling, Miss H. Faucit, Mrs. C. Jones, 





for KING ARTHUR, 





Sacrep Harmonic Socrety.—The crowd which 
made itsappearanceat Exeter Hall yesterday week, to 
celebrate the centenary of the production of Handel's 
‘Samson’ was a strong evidence to the eye contradic- 
tory of the rumoured extinction of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society. By our ears, however, we received an im- 
pression of coldness and ennui; the applause being 





fainter than we recollect it at any similar meeting. 


We do not lay the fault of this upon Handel: dull 
though his oratorios be voted by the patchers and 
mutilators of music: still less upon the caprice 
of the audience. We ascribe it to the improved 
intelligence of the public, which will no longer be 
contented with a band partially in tune, and an organ 
only exceeded in the unsteadiness of its entrances by 
the voices of the choral quartett, which rarely begin 
to move with precision or force, till they are in the 
seventh or eight bar of the chorus. Were the con- 
ductor of the Sacred Harmonic Society as firm as a rock 
—which he is not—his manner of beating time would 
distract the most accurate body of subordinates. We 
counted in one movement, of which the tempo never 
varied, eight, five, and two evolutions of the baton, 
in three several bars ;—to say nothing of intimations 
of expression, &c. Once more, since we would fain 
vindicate Handel's power to attract, and our country- 
men’s disposition to appreciate, we cannot overlook 
certain portions of the solo performances of the even- 
ing. Miss Birch, the soprano, becomes, season by 
season, more ambitious and more uncertain. Mr. 
Hobbs, the tenor, though expressive in his reading 
of * Total Eclipse,’ uttered a succession of disagree- 
able sounds in * Why does the God of Israel sleep,’ 
far more calculated to impress the audience with the 
enfeebled condition of his voice, than with the spirit 
of that sacred bravura. The contralto, Miss Dolby— 
and the basses, Messrs. Phillips and Leffler, were 
more efficient. The next work performed by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society will be ‘The Mount of Olives’ 
by Beethoven—with some modifications of the text: 
we hope none of the music. 


Covent Garven.—The restoration of the text of 
Shakspeare to the stage, simple as the duty would 
seem to be, is a work of time. Even now, when Mr, 
Macready, who is hailed as the restorer of Shakspeare, 
has been manager of one or other of the two great 
theatres for these few years, we find passages in such 
popular plays as ‘Hamlet,’ ‘Othello,’ and * Macbeth,’ 
omitted, not on account of any coarseness of language, 
but merely because the managers assume to know 
better than Shakspeare. *The Tempest,’ which had 
been made the prey of stage showmen, was rescued 
from their clutches by Mr. Macready ; but still two 
notable omissions were observable in the version that 
signalized his management four years ago: these, it 
will be remembered, were the first scene on board 
ship, and the apparition of Ariel, as a harpy, to scare 
the King and his courtiers from the banquet which 
Prospero conjures up to tempt their hunger; the 
address of the harpy, beginning “ Ye men of sin,” 
being improperly transferred to Prospero, who ad- 
dresses them from a rock above. These errors have 
been corrected in the splendid revival at Covent 
Garden ; Mr. Kemble has not merely followed in the 
steps of his predecessor, but gone beyond him. Such 
rivalry benefits the public, and by degrees the supre- 
macy of Shakspeare’s art as a master of stage effects 
will be asserted. The rising of the curtain displays 
a large ship of the old-fashioned build, with high 
stern, and lanterns at the poop, and “ practicable” 
masts and sails, tossing about in a tempestuous ocean, 
with a wide offing; the deck is thronged with des- 
pairing men, and, as the vessel founders, the sailors 
fling themselves into the sea. The dialogue is heard 
through the storm, which suddenly lulls in a remark- 
able manner on purpose ; and though the ship is too 
gaudily painted, and her canvas is not blown by the 
wind into “ bellying sails,” she tacks in gallant style; 
and the scene is, altogether, a triumph of Mr. Brad- 
well's mechanical skill. The scenery, too, is very 
beautiful, especially the succeeding scene in the 
island, which is a master-piece of stage-painting ;— 
the island has not the desert aspect it wore in the pre- 
vious representation ; tropical plants bloom on the 
rocks, and treesoverhang thescene. The pageants con- 
jured up by Prospero are of a sumptuous character, as 
fitting theirunreality, though the“ masque” is of rather 
toosubstantial a character. The poetry was well spoken 
by Mr. Vandenhoff as Prospero, and his daughter is 
a graceful representative of Miranda. Miss Rainforth 
sings the music of Ariel sweetly, and is more sprightly 
than might be expected; but why is Ariel feminized 
still? Mr. Bland, as Caliban, aggravates his voice to 
suit his brutish aspect, and makes the monster effec- 
tive. Harley and Bartley are the Trinculo and Ste- 
phano as before. The applause was great, and Covent 
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Garden will now be filled on the “ off nights,” as well 
as those of Miss Kemble’s performances. 


HayMarket.—Mrs, Fitzwilliam made her first 
appearance here on Monday, since her return from 
America, but did not attract a full house, though a 
new “ Monopolylogue,” written for her by Buckstone, 
entitled ‘ The Belle of the Hotel,’ afforded scope for 
the display of her versatility, and her studies of 
American characters. The opera dancer, whose em- 
bonpoint had excluded her from the stage, is too broad 
a caricature, even for some of the Haymarket audi- 
ence: the rest were chiefly remarkable for the quick- 
ness with which the transformations are effected. Of 
character and wit, the staple of this kind of enter- 
tainment, there is but little; and the observation of 
peculiarities is of a very superficial kind. 








MISCELLANEA 





Mr. Clement's Sillometer, Marine Thermometer, and 
Steam Thermometer.—The experiments on board the 
Lightning steam-vessel have been so satisfactory, that 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have 
directed that 200/. be paid to M. Clement, and the 
machinery deposited in Woolwich Dockyard. The 
following details are from the official report. 

“ Thursday, Oct. 13, 1842. 

“ About one mile and a quarter below Gravesend 
commenced a trial between Massey’s patent log and 
M. Clement's sillometer. After a run of two hours 
and a half (being off Sheerness) — 


Miles. 
“Distance given by Massey's log ...... 15 1-10th 
“Distance given by sillometer ........ 15 
**Distance from the Nore Light to Deal 
by sillometer ....cccccccccccccseces 2 


** Distance by tables 

“ At 25 minutes past 4 o’clock, p.m., altered the 
course four points, during which operation the sillo- 
meter showed a diminution of speed from 8 miles per 
hour to 7 miles. At 50 minutes past 8 o’clock, p.m., 
off South Foreland, commenced a trial between 
Massey’s log and the sillometer. On Friday morning 
took in Massey’s log, and found the distance from 
abreast the South Foreland to about 7 miles to the 
eastward of the Owers—by Massey’s log 84} miles ; 
by sillometer 824; by tables 85 miles. Moved 
sundry weights aft, viz., boat, brass guns, anchors, 
oars, &c.: for an instant the speed, as shown by the 
sillometer, diminished to 7.4 miles per hour, but it 
almost immediately increased to the former speed of 
8 miles per hour. Moved the same weights forward, 
but could not perceive any sensible difference in the 
speed of the vessel. The speed, as shown by the 
sillometer, varied from 8.1 to 8.2 miles per hour. 
Tried the speed of the vessel by the common log, 
which gave 8} miles. The sillometer indicated ex- 
actly the same. At 10 o'clock, a.m., on Friday, when 
about 2 miles past the Nab Light, tried Massey's 
log, and found the distance to near the entrance of 
Portsmouth harbour—by Massey’s log 6 miles nearly ; 
by sillometer 6 miles exactly. During the passage 
round to Portsmouth, the speed of the vessel was 
purposely checked, by blowing off the steam, to see 
the effect on the sillometer. The speed as shown by 
that instrument, was gradually reduced from 8 miles 
per hour to 4 miles, at which point it stood steady. 
On the order being given for full speed, the sillometer 
showed a gradual increase of speed, till it came to 8 
miles per hour, as before. On the return of the 
Lightning from Portsmouth to Woolwich, the dis- 
tance performed was found to be—by Massey’s log 
119 miles; by the sillometer 118.6. The sillometer 
has a dial upon deck, which constantly shows the 
number of miles per hour that the vessel is going ; 
consequently it is easy to discover, under all cir- 
cumstances, what is the best trim of the vessel, and 
the most advantageous quantity and distribution of 
the sails for obtaining the greatest speed. As the 
sillometer shows immediately the effect which every 
alteration in the sails or trim of the ship has on its 
velocity, it follows, also, that ships fitted with the 
sillometer can constantly maintain the speed they 
may haveagreed upon, and so keep company together, 
and maintain thesame relative position, though, from 
the darkness of the night, or thickness of the weather, 
they cannot see each other. To ascertain the dis- 
tance run after any number of hours, it is simply to 
take the number of minutes one of the watches of the 





sillometer has gained over the other, and to multiply 
that number by 6, which gives the distance run in 
miles. 

“The Marine Thermometer.—The trials with this 
instrument on board the Lightning commenced at 11 
o'clock on Thursday morning, October 13, previous to 
leaving Woolwich harbour, and on taking the centi- 
grade, it was found to be 12°. At 25 minutes past 3 
o’clock p.m., in five fathom channel, cant-shoal, depth 
of water about 16 feet, it indicated 13.25. In 238 
feet depth of water, as stated by the pilot, it indicated 
15.25; off Dover 16°; and in Portsmouth harbour, 
14.2. From these indications it appears that the 
marine thermometer in its variations followed the in- 
equalities of the bottom of the sea, so far as these 
inequalities could be ascertained from the heaving of 
the lead, or from the information of the pilot—that 
is, on the approach of shoal water the thermometer 
fell, and on the approach of deep water it rose, 
and distinguished the difference very distinctly and 
rapidly, according to the transition from shallow to 
deep water, and vice versd. It may, therefore, be 
inferred that the marine thermometer would indicate 
the approach to rocks and icebergs, from the influence 
these bodies are known to have on the temperature 
of the sea for a considerable distance.” The dial of 
the marine thermometer is also on deck, and shows, 
by inspection merely, the exact depth of water in 
which the vessel may be sailing at the time. 

Meteoric Phenomena.—From the interest which still 
attaches to the observation of the Meteoric Pheno- 
mena of November, I am led to point out to you an ac- 
cidental notice of them, which occurs in Cowper's Corre- 
spondence. In a letter to Lady Hesketh, dated November 
10, 1787, Cowper says,—“ At three this morning I saw the 
sky as red asa city in flames could have made it.”—Hayley’s 
‘Life of Cowper,’ Vol. i. p. 253.—An observation of more 
interest, from the extent of country over which the pheno- 
mena were seen, is related by Mr. Masson in the 2nd 
volume of his ‘ Travelsin Affghanistan :’-—** One morning, a 
little before the break of day, the heavens displayed a beau- 
tiful appearance, from the descent of numberless of those 
meteors called falling stars: some of the globes were of 
large size, and of amazing brilliancy. They pervaded the 
whole extent of the visible firmament, and continued to be 
discernible long after the light of day dawned. The pheno- 
mena, I afterwards found, were in like manner observed in 
Kabal, and, I have since learned, on the banks of the Jalem, 
in the Panjab.” p. 419.—Unfortunately, Mr. Masson mentions 
neither the day, the month, nor the year, but it appears to 
have been about the commencement of winter when they 
occurred. If Mr. Masson's attention could be called to the 
importance of recording the precise date when these pheno- 
mena occurred, a valuable fact in Meteorology would be 
established.—I am, &c., L. 

Statistics of the Periodical Press in the French 
Capital.—_We extract the following from the Journal 
Des Débats.—In 1812, Paris reckoned only 45 jour- 
nals, or periodical writings; in 1826 she had 179; 
at the commencement of 1830 they amounted to 
309 ;'and in the month of August last there were 
493. Of these, 35 are daily papers, 95 weekly, 218 
monthly; 5 appear once in three months, 8 three 
times a week, 31 twice, 8 three times a month, 4 six 
times a week, 2 every second day, 3 every fifth day, 
and 2 every ten days; 1 every six months, and the 
rest at irregular intervals. In price,they vary from 
120 francs to 2 francs 50 centimes per annum ; andas 
regards their specialty, may, leaving politics out of 
the question, be classed as follows :—15 are religious 
publications (six of them Protestant and one Jewish ), 
29 are devoted to jurisprudence, to medicine 27, 
natural sciences 14, fashions 22, naval matters 4, 
theatricals 10, philosophy 4, morals 5, administrative 
affairs 19, education 28, literature 37, Free-Masonry 
1, advertisements 28, agriculture, horticulture, &c., 
18; the book trade 10, mathematics 4, industry 4, 
commerce 33, music 14, &e. 

Parisian Diamonds.—Those beautiful imitations of 
the “ priceless gem,” which have lately attracted so 
much attention, are made by a chemist in Paris, and 
are only the oxide of tin. It is to be regretted that 
the brilliancy which has rendered this imitation so 
famous cannot be depended upon, as, after exposure 
for some time, they become as dull as common glass. 
—Mining Journal. 

Amber.—A discovery is said to have been made, 
in the neighbourhood of Zehdenik, near Potsdam, on 
the Havel, of a rich mine of yellow amber, of hard- 
ness equal to rock crystal. 





Erratum.—In an advertisement last week of Messrs. 
Saunders & Otley, announcing Mr. Butler's novel, it was 
stated to be “bought up” instead of brought out. 





WORKS PRINTED 


For Taytor & Wattoy, 28, Upper Gower-street 


TURNER'S CHEMISTRY by PROFESSORS LIEBIG 
and GREGORY. 


Now ready, complete in 1 vol. 8vo. (1,300 pages) 1/. 
Seventh Edition, including the whole of —A Chemetst 


TURNER'S CHEMISTRY, 
Edited by JUSTUS LIEBIG, M.D., Prof Yhemistry; 
the Universit of Giessen ; and WITLIAM GREGORY Ay 
Professor of Chemistry in King’s College, Aberdeen. 9» 

*,* Part III. No. 4, completing the Sixth Editi 
Second Supplement completing the Seventh Edition and the 





Dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H. Prince Albert, 
PROF. DONALDSON’S PRELIMINARY 
DISCOURSE ON ARCHITECTURE 
Pronounced before the University College of London, 

p 


’ 17th of October, 1 
With numerous additional 


? 


842. 
Notes, 8v0. Is. 6d. 


NIEBUHR’S HISTORY of ROME, 
VOL. III. Translated by WILLIAM SMITH, Ph. D. and 
LEONHARD SCHMITZ, Ph. D. ; containi ious Ind 
the three volumes. (To be ready —'S- Hades to 

*,* Vols. I, and II. may still be had, each 16s, 


COMPLETION of the DICTIONARY of GREEK and 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


l vol. 8vo. (1,100 pages, and nearly 500 Engravings y 
price 36s. cloth lettered, een Teel, 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, 
By VARIOUS WRITERS. Edited by Dr. WM. SMITH. 


“* We do not pretend to have examined this Dictionary through- 
out; but the articles which we have consulted appear to us ad- 
mirably done: they are terse in style, and pregnant, yet not 
cumbrously so, with accurate knowledge; the best and latest 
authorities are constantly cited....It was a work much wanted, 
will be invaluable tothe young student, and, as a book of refer. 
ence (it is a single hand doubl 1 d 8vo.), will be 
most acceptable on the library-table of every scholar.” 

Quarterly Reriew, June, 1842, 











CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 
1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
ELEMENTS of CHEMICAL ANALY- 


SIS, Inorganic and ORGANIC. 
By EDWARD ANDREW PARNELL, late Chemical Assistant 
in University College, London. 


“Mr. Parnell deserves the best thanks of English chemists for 
his masterly work, and we earnestly hope that it will prove the 
means of elevating the analytical chemistry of our country,a 
branch of the science in which we have long been deficient.” 

Farmers’ Mag. Nov. 1842. 


PROFESSOR LIEBIG’S NEW WORK. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. 9s. 6d. cloth, 


ANIMAL CHEMISTRY ; 

Or, ORGANIC CHEMISTRY in its Avptieations to Physiology 
and Pathology. By JUSTUS LIERIG, M.D., Prof. of Chemis- 
try in the University of Giessen. Edited from the Author's MS, 
by WM. GREGORY, M.D., Prof. of Chemistry in King’s Coll. 
Aberdeen. By the same Author, 

CHEMISTRY in its APPLICATIONS to 
AGRICULTURE and PHYSIOLOGY, Translated by Dr. Play- 
fair. 2nd edition, small 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


A GRAMMAR of the 
HEBREW LANGUAGE. 
By HYMAN HURWITZ, Professor of Hebrew in University 
College, London. 3rd edition, 8vo. 17s. cloth. 


“Mr. Hurwitz’s Grammar is the best elementary work of its 
kind extant in the English language.’’—Jour. of Education. No.9. 


GUIDE TO THE STARS.—8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth, 
TWELVE PLANISPHERES, 


Forming a Guide to the Stars for every Night in the Year. With 
an Introduction. 


DR. LARDNER ON THE STEAM-ENGINE. 
Illustrated Edition, 

In 1 vol. 8vo. with 167 Engravings on Wood, 12s. cloth, 
THE STEAM-ENGINE 
Explained and Illustrated; with an Account of its Invention 
and Progressive Improvement (including a Life of rats and 


its Application to Navigation and Railways. By DIONYSIUS 
LARDNER, D.C.L, 7th edition, almost rewritten. 





For the New Year. 
DIARIES AND JOURNALS. 
The LITERARY DIARY, or, Complete Com- 


mon-place Book ; with an Explanation, and an Alphabet of Two 
Letters on a Leaf. Post 4to. ruled throughout, and bu!f-bound, 
price 12s. 
A POCKET COMMON-PLACE BOOK ; with 
LOCKE'S Index. Post 8vo. half-bound, 8s. 6d. 
The STUDENTS JOURNAL: arranged, 
printed, and ruled, for receiving an Account of every day's 


employment for the space of one year. With an Index an 
Appendix. Post 8vo. half-bound. 4s. 6d. 


The PRIVATE DIARY, formed on the Plan of 
a Sendaat’s Journal,’ for general use. Post svo. half-bound, 
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2, Moorgate strett. London. 
ectors— iL — 3 ee ee 
therlan: ice- Chairman, 
w. P. oda te John Mitchell, Esq. 
George Webster, Esq. P. Robinson, Esq. 
Mark Boyd, Esc ‘Adam Duff, Esq. 


Sq. 
l. Bea. 
John meg Oe of London, 8, Moorgate-strest, Argyll- 
place. ® Raqestcteost, and Pall 1 Mall E: 
ming Counsei—P. Laurie, *t — 
taal “Par en ebster, an essrs. ohnstone 
tae ere PRE. ow ood Bills ot 30 4 
ant tters of Credit an ills at 3 ays’ 
Rg ——— = Launceston, free of charge. Bills trans- 
t 
mae for collection Board, G. Il, WRAY, Manager, 
Agents—Robert Allen, Esq. 8, St. Andrew* s-square, Edinburgh ; 
Messrs. H. Thompson & Co. Dublin; and John Harrison, Esq. 
Belfast. 


RLS BANK of AUSTRALIA, 





New Burlington-street, November 12, 1842. 


EW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED BY 


R. BENTL 
}, ALLEE NEEMROO, the BUCHTIAREE ADVEN- 
TURER, A Romance of Persia. By J. B. FRASER, Esq., Au- 
= The Kuzzilbash,’ * The Persian Adventurers,’ &c. 3 vols. 

A VISIT to ITALY in 1841. By Mrs. Trotiopr, 
p.Y.. of * Paris and the Parisians,’ ‘ Vi ienna and the Austri- 
aus," Domestic Manners of the Americans,’ &c. 2 vols. demy 
svo. Price 28s. 

3, WIDOWS and WIDOWERS. A Novel. By Mrs. 
THOMSON, Author of ‘ Constance,’ * Anne Boleyn,’ &c. 3 vols. 

4, NARRATIVE of VARIOUS JOURNEYS in BALO- 
CHISTAN, AFGHANISTAN, and the PANJAB; including a 
Residence in those Countries from 1826 to 1838, By C HARLES .ES 
MASSON, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Plates, &c. Price 
Two Guineas. 

5. RICHARD SAVAGE: a Romance of Real Life. By 
CHARLES WHIT EHE AD, Author of * The Solitary,’ &c. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by Leech. 

6. ROMANTIC ee. “ the AGE of EL nd 


BETH; or, Sketches of Life from the Bye-ways of His 
By the BENEDICTINE BRETHREN, of. GLEND. ALOU. i. 
Edited by W. C. TA L.L.D., of Trinity College, Dublin. 


2 vols. 8vo. with ence Price 285 
Richard Bentley, New Barlington- street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


ANNUAL PRESENTS. 





1. 
AVERLEY NOVELS, 
ABBOTSFORD EDITION, 

Koyal Octavo, et THE FIRST, containing WAVER- 
LEY and GUY MA ERING complete. with Ten Steel, and 
Two Hundred Ww ood Tagatines i, 8s. cloth gilt. In morocco, 
best manner. 

s* This Soho is Illustrated by the most oy og t Artists, 
athens one of the most — books of the d 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S POETRY, 
Royal svo. 1. cloth ; 3,0r with Portrait and Twenty- thece En- 
cravings from T'cRNKR’s Designs, proof impre: ssions, I. 11s. 6d. 


half-bound morocco; fall a morocco, best manner, 2/, 2s, 
LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
By J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. 


Royal 8vo. W. cloth; or with ‘Twelve Sorteai ts, besides other 
Engravings, all proof impressions, 1. 8s. halt- bound Morvucco ; 
full bound morocco, best manuer, 2. 


Iv. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 
TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 


3 Vols. small Octavo, Six Engravings, 15s. cloth. 


v. 
ANOTHER EDITION, 
Royal Octavo, 12s. cloth; or with Seven Encrectoas from 
Tceaner’s Designs, 15s. half-bound morocco. 
_Robert Cadell, E dinburzh ; Houlston & Stoneman, L ondon, — 


This ds ay is published, ine — ‘pri ice 15s. 


Wierta AM SHAKSPDPERE: 
A BIOGRAPHY, 
BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


“All that is known with nmr > aria of certainty concerning 
Shakspere is,—that he was born at Stratford-upon-Avon—mar- 
tied and had children there—went to London, where he com- 
menced actor,and wrote poems and plays—returned to Stratford, 
made his will, died, and was buried.""—Steevens. 

“Along with that tombstone information, perhaps even with- 
outmuch of it, we could have liked to gain some answer, in one 
way or other, to this wide question: What and How was Enc- 
Lish Lire in Skakspere’s time; wherein has ours grown to differ 
therefrom ? In other words: What things have we to forget— 
what to fancy and remember, before we, from such distance, 
can put ourselves In Shakspere’s place ; and so, in the full sense 
of the term, understand him, bi his sayings, and his doings ?”— 


le. 

*.* The First Book of ‘ William Shakspere, a Biography,’ is 
now concluded. e Second Book, completing the volume, 
will form a similar quantity. it is intended to give an engraved 
Title-page at the conclusion of the work which will contain the 
various Portraits of Shakspere. In the mean time, as some 
subscribers may desire to bind the First Book, and as it may be 
Pfrchased so bound, aletter-press title-page 1s temporarily given. 

he two mottoes on that title-page express the principle upon 
which this ‘Biozraphy”® has been written. ‘That from Steevens 
shows, with a slight exaggeration of its author, how scanty are 
the materials for a Life of Shakspere. properly so called. In- 

eed, eve 7 Life of him must, to a certain extent, be conjec- 
tural; andall the Lives that have been written are conjectural, 
Our ‘Biovra aphy* isonly so far more conjectural than any other, 
% regards the form which it assumes; by whi ch it has been 
endeavoured to associate Shakspere with the circumstances 
arouid him, in a manner which may fix ee m in the mind of 
the reader by exciting his interest. What we have propose od 
thus to do is shown in the second eae from Mr. Carlyle’s 
almirable article on Dr. Johnson, we having ventured to sub- 
Sutute the name of “* Shakspere”’ for that of * Johnson.’ Ve 
might have accomplished the same end by writing a short 
hotice of Shakspere accompanied by a History of Manners and 
Customs, a History of the Stage, ete. ete. ‘The form we have 

opted may appear fanciful, but the narrative essentially rests 
Spon facts, 

As it is desirable to complete the Seventh Volume of the 
Works, we shall suspend the publication of the ‘ Biography’ for 
two months, togive the * History of Opinion’ (which will include 
notice of all the more smportant critical views of Shakspere, 

lish and Foreign), and the Index 
London; Charles knight & Co. Ludgate-street, 





wvwiikd 





13, Great Marlborough-street, Nov. 12. 
R. COLBURN HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS :— 
L 
MEMOIRS of the QUEENS OF FRANCE; 


With Notices of the Royal Favourites. By Mrs. FORBES 
BUSH. 2 vols. small 8vo. with Portraits. 


IL 
THE FIFTH VOLUME of MADAME D’ARBLAY’S 
DIARY and LETTERS. With Portrait of Gen. D’Arblay. 
Ill. 
THE NAVAL CLUB; or, Reminiscences of Service. By 


M. H. BARKER, Esq. (The * Old Sailor’), Author of ‘ Tough 
Yarns,’ &c. 3 vols. 


SELF-DEVOTION ; or, the History of Katharine Ran- 
dolph. By the Authoress of * The Only Daughter.’ Edited by 
the Author of *‘ The pong 3 — 

JUST RE. 

THE LITER aRY SPADIES of 4RNGLAND. By Mrs. 

ELWOOD. 2 vols. small 8vo. 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great metoronste eee 


STANDARD WORK 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MUBRAY. 


ALLAM’S INTRODUCTION to the 
LITERARY HISTORY of EUROPE, during the 15th, 
16th, and 17th Centuries. 4 vols. 8vo. 15s. each. 





ll. 

HALLAMS VIEW of the STATE of EUROPE during 
the MIDDLE AGES, Eighth and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 
24s. ik 

HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


Iv. 
LORD MATION’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
DEATH of QUEEN ANNE to the REIGN of GEORGE II, 
Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


Vv. 
RANKE'S HISTORY of the POPES of ROME during the 
16th and 17th CENTURIES, translated by SARAH AUSTIN, 
Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


vi. 
WILKINSON’S MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the 


ANCIENT EGYPTIANS, derived from SCULPTURES and 
nore MENTS | still existing, compared with ANCE 1ENT 
UTHORS. With 600 Illustrations. 6 vols. 8vo. 6/. 6s. 
Vil. 


CAMPBELL’S BEAUTIES of the BRITISIT POETS. 
With Biographical Notices. Second Edition. Complete in one 
Volume, royal 8vo. 20s. 


Vill. 
SOMERVILLE on the CONNEXION of the PITYSICAL 
SCIENCES, Sixth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 10s, 6d, 

Ix. 

LYELL’S ELEMENTS of rg th or, a Description 
Classification of Rocks and_ Fossils, illustrating the 
ik SHANGES of the se = INHABITANTS, 

Second Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 
- 

LYELL’S PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY ; or, the MODERN 
CHANGES of the EARTH and its INHABITANTS considered 
as Illustrative of GEOLOGY. Sixth Edition. 3 vols. 12mo. 24s. 

xi 

ABERCROMBIE'S ENQUIRIES concerning the INTEL- 
LECTUAL POWERS, and INVESTIGATION of TRUTH 
Tenth Edition. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

John Murray. Albemarle-street. 


MR. MURRAY'S 
SERIES OF ELEMENTARY WORKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 


I. 
M RS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND, for the Use of YOUNG PERSONS. Ninth 
Edition. With numerous Woodcuts. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 








II. 
MRS. MARKITAM’S HISTORY of FRANCE, 
Use of YOUNG PERSONS. Fifth Edition. 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 12mo. t2s. 


for the 
With numerous 


Ill. 

PHILOSOPHY in SPORT made SCTENCE in EARNEST; 
or the first principles of Natural Philosophy illustrated by the 
‘Toys and Sports of Youth. Fifth Edition, with 100 Woodcuts. 
Feap. 8vo, 8s. 

IV. 

BERTHA’S JOURNAL during a VISIT to her UNCLE 
in ENGLAND: with a variety of 44> a and Instruciive 
Information. Fourth Edition. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


Vv. 
CONVERSATIONS on NATURE and ART, for the In- 
formation and Amusement of Young Persons. By A LADY. 
2 vols. 12mo. 6s. 6d. each. 


VI. 
TERS from ITALY to a YOUNGER SISTER. 
With SKETCHES of HISTOR Y, LITERATURE, and ART. 
By CATHERINE TAYLOR. Setend Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 17s. 


" 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. By 
LADY CALLCOTT. Fifth Edition. 18mo. 3s, 
Vil. 
STORIES for CHILDREN, from the HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. Thirteenth Edition. 18mo. 3s. 
IX. 
PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY for CHIMLDREN. By 
the Author of * Stories for Children.’ Third Edition, 12mo. 2s. 


X. 

GOSPEL STORIES for CHILDREN. An Attempt to 
render the chief Fvents of the Life of Our Saviour intelligent 
and profitable to Young Children. Second Edition. smo. 2s. 6d. 

XI. 

The YEAR-BOOK of NATURAL HISTORY for YOUNG 
PERSONS. By Mrs. LOUDON. With 40 Woodcuts. i8mo. 4s. 
XII. 

SENTENCES from the PROVERBS. In ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, and ITALIAN. i6mo. 3s. 6d. 

Joho Murray, Albemarle-street, 





BAMPTON LscTuss, 1842. 


HRIST AS PROPHET, PRIEST, AND 
KING. A Vindication of the Church of En land, from 
Theological Novelties, being the Bampton Rostare ta or 1842. 
By the Res. JAMES wit STT, M.A. Professor of Poetry, 
London Hatchard & Son, 187, Picesditly (opposite the 
Atbeny).. ‘Ontends J.H. Parker. 

To Calico Printers, Paper Stainers, Inventors and Manufac- 
turers of all Articles to which Designs may be applicable 
for Pattern, Shape, Configuration, or Ornament. 

Just published price 5s. 6d. post 8vo. cloth 

Dedicated to J. Emerson Tenne ent, Es 
BSERVATIONS on EXTEN SION | of PRO- 
TECTION of ree a DESIGNS, with a View 





to the Improvemeut of ASTE including THE 
ACT, passed 10th Aw nat 1842, for consolidating a and amendi 
the Laws relating t reto. "To which are added Legal ai 


Practical Notes, with lustructions relative to the Registering of 


esigns. 
By GEORGE BRACE, 
Secretary to the Linen Drapers’, Silk Mercers’, Lacemen’s, 
Haberdashers’, and Hosiers’, Institution. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co.'65, Cornhill. 


RESTS.—Messrs. BARRY & SON still con- 
tinue to ENGRAVE the CREST on visiting cards in their 
first-rate style for 6s.; without the crest, 2s. 6d.; and_ 100 cards, 
2s. 6d.: also every description of elegant engraving. Specimens 
of the above may be selected from a large and fashionable assort- 
ment, at their warehouse, 122, Bishopsgate-street W ithin, or sent 
on application any distance free of expense. Supertine letter- 
papers, 27s., 22s., 20s. " tts 178., Me, Ly -» 12s., and 8s. per ream 5 
note @itto, 18s., 16s., + BS., 68. . per ream. Kither o 
the above | papers ef i= stamped with crest, coronet, or initials, 
for the additional charge of 10s. per ream, Messrs. Son 
finding the die, and wafers from it at 7s. per thousand. Their 
stock of inkstands embraces nearly every description made, 
whether for the drawing-room, library, or counting-houw: 
fancy note-paper and envelopes, suitable for invitations, com 
plimentary notes, weddings, &c,; wafers from the antique, 
diurnal note and envelopes, envelope cases, bibles und peavess 
richly gilt, Mordan’s gold and silver pencil-cases, elegant pen- 
aoe toilet and smelling bottles, souvenirs, card-cases, 
pocket- heat and every description of useful stationery, with 
postage stamps and envelopes at Government prices. 


ATENT LEVER TRUSSES for RUPTURES, 

the simplest and most effective mechanical contrivances 

ever invented for the support and cure of visceral protrusions of 

all kinds ; confined to a light elastic pad and an attached —_ 
and not more cumbersome than the simplest form of band 
the full advantages without any of the inconveniences of t 

ordinary steel trusses are derivable from their use. In their 

close application to the body they cannot be detected on the 

pores of the wearer. To be had of the patentee's agent, Mr. 

hite, Chemist, 228, Piccadilly. A descriptive Circular, with 

drawings, will be sent to any part of the Kingdom. 


RESERVATION OF HEALTH. — The ex- 
traordinary increase in the number of Patent Medicines 
renders it necessary to direct the attention of Families and 
Invalids to a remedy to which they may have recourse with 
Senedt aud satety. Foremost among those which are recom- 
mended for efficacy and re icity of composition stand 
NORTON'S vi AMOM MIL Le PI PILLS, a Medicine which, for some 
years, has deservedly enjoyed extensive popularity. —For Indi- 
gestion, Bilious, Liver, and all Stomach Complaints, these Pills 
are invaluable; they are purely vegetable, being extracted 
from ¢ ‘amomile F lowers by a peculiar process. On account of 
their volatile properties, > ted are sold in Bortves at Is. 14d. 
and 2s. 9d., the larger Bottle capigintes a quantity equal to 
three small ones, and may be bad of any respectable Medicine 
Vender.—Purc hasers should ask particularly for ‘NorTon’s 
CAMOMILE PiLLs,’ and not on any account be persuaded to 
buy an imitation. 


7 Tal su 7 
UTLER’S COMPOUN DCONCENTRATED 
DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT of SARSAPARILLA 

is allowed by medic ‘al men to be the best (as it is the original) o 
the now numerous concentrated preparations of the kind. 
dessert spoonful of it, diluted with water, makes half a pint of 
the Compound Decoction, of the same strength and composition 
as that ordered by the British Pharmacopcrias. It is prescribed 
as an alterative in scrofula, scurvy, eruptions of the skin, and 
ail cutaneous diseases ; also has been found ex remely useful in 
chronic rheumatism, 4 secondary symptoms, and after an im- 
proper use of mercur 

Prepared and sold | in pint bottles, 20s, ; half-pints, 10s.; and 
quarter-pints, 5s. 6¢., by ‘Thomas Butler, Chemist, 4, Cheapside, 
corner of St. Paul's, London ; and may be obtained of J. Sanger, 
150, Oxford-street ; likewise of Davenport & Stedman, 20, Water- 
loo-place, opposite the Post Office, Edinburgh; or, by order, 
through any other respectable Druggist. 

ty No. 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's. - He connexion with 
any other establishment of the same name 


WILLIAM JACKSON, LATE GEORGE BUTLER, 


x 1" ~ 

XEORGE BUTLER’S FLUID EXTRACT 

I of SARSAPARILLA, (now prepared by his successor. 
William Jackson,) is the compound decoction of Sarsaparilla of 
the London Pharmac opeia, concentrated to a high degree, 
George Butler’ ty original preparation bas the decided preference 
of the Medical profession, to an imitation sold under a similar 
name. Its superiority is at once manifest upon a comparison of 
them (when diluted with waterin the proportions recommended 
for each) with decoction prepared according to the Pharmaco- 
peia, not concentrated by evaporation. It is recommended in 
scrofulous and scorbutic affections, in cutaneous eruptions gene- 
rally, andin v arious species of de bility. 

Pin 5s.; Half Pints, 8s. ; Quarter Pints, 4s. 6d. 

NOTICE.—To avoid disappointment consequent upon substi. 
tutes being ‘offered for the above, and other preparations of the 
late George Butler, purchasers are requested to observe that the 
original are now prepared by his successor, William Jackson; 
that there exists no connexion between this and another esta- 
blishment of the name of Butler; and that the Genuine, as well 
as every other article sent from this Establishment, have the 





























address in full on the labels and envelopes thus :—* 93, Cheap- 
side, corner of King-street, London. Established 1616.” 
SIMCOS CHYMICAL ESSENCE of LIN- 


WJ SEED, is aninvaluable remedy for Coughs, C site, aire, 


Hoarseness, Asthma, and Incipient Consumption, price Is. 1$d. 
and 2s.9d. per bottle. From time immemorial linseed has been 
proverbial for its virtues in the cure of coughs and colds, but 


previous to the discovery of the present Chymical Essence it 
was merely used in the form of tea, and its be efit comparatively 
limited. ‘This essence contains all the medicinal properties of 
linseed in a highly concentrated form, combined with other 
medicinals and herbs, produci ing the most certain remedy for 
coughs yet discovered. Children’s coughs, as well asrecent ones 
in adults, will be removed by afew doses of Simco's Essence of 
Linseed, (frequently by the first); old standing chronic coughs 
may require perseverance, but they ultimately yield to its curas 
tive powers. Asthmatic persons, who prev tt had not been 
able to lie down in bed, have received the utmost benefit, and 
others suffering from influenza have been speedily cured by this 
valuable medicine. Sold by all respectable Medicine Vendera, 
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HIS MORNING, ‘MIDSUMMER EVE,’ the 

NEW ROMANCE | ed gall IS READY, and may be 
voided ied “Siseden 6 Otley, senduntcnteeet- 

w ready, 8vo. 1 
ORWAY, oad HER LAPLANDERS, with 
a Few Hints to the SALMON FISHER NORWAY. 

By JOHN MILFORD Esq. Author of * Penin Sketches,’ &c. 

ho Murray, Albemarle-street. 

IONS 2 vols. post &vo. 21s. 

XCURSION S in NEWFOUNDLAND. By 


a 4 B. JUKES, Esq. late Geological Surveyor of Newfound- 
ohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 











New ready, with Map and Engravings, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 
SIA MINOR, PONTUS, and ARMENIA: 
Researches i in those Countzlon 5 with some A t 
of the ANTIOU IQUITIES and GEOLOG — 
y W. 1. HAMIL TON, Esq. M. P. 
gues ‘to the Geological Society. 
fon Murray. Abermarlesntreet, 
eady, post &v 
OOD. and its INF LUENCE. on n HEALTH and 
EASE; or an ACCOUNT of the tects of DIFFERENT 
KINDS Of AL IMENT on the HUMAN Be 
By MATTHEW TRUMAN, 4 ath ‘D. 
“ Every one ought to peruse it, especi ally those suffering from 
derangements of the digestive organs."’—Church of England 
Quarterly a, 





ohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 





I Now ready, feap. 8vo. with Engravings, 5s. cloth, 
‘HE RECREATION; a GIFT BOOK for 
YOUNG READEKS: embracing such Subjects as are 
particularly fitted to interest and improve the Youtoful Miud, 
such as Narratives of Perilous Adventures, Shipwrecks, Voyazes 
and Travels, Keside paces in Foreign Lands, Instinct of Animals, 
‘it & Bogue, ‘Fleet-street. 
Just published, 
RIENDSHIP'’S OFFERING and WINTER'S 
WREATH for mete a Literary Album, and Christmas 
aud New Voar>| 's r resen' 


ted by LEITCH RITC HIB, a4 
Price on ie full gilt binding, elegant 
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Ww INTRODUCTION to to “the “DIALOGUES 


AT fo. 
the Rev. SEW 
Late Professor Pu Moral Puilseoste in EPO ay of Oxford. 
Bia i Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; and 
rker, Ox 





DR. L cusuuanes LAST WORK, 
blished, 
CHANNING'S LENOX” ADDRES 


pet 1, 1812, the Anniversary of Em, 








DiS 


tion in the, West 1 









la small 8vo. price 3s. 
oO ~ M S. 
a Ag? p Bev. THOMAS WHYTEHEAD, M.A 
Fellow of St. Joh pe » » Can e _ Chaplain to the 
of New 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Chatehyerd cad W Waterloo-piace. 
NEW VOLUME OF DODSLEY’S AND RIVINGTON’S 
Ly REGISTER. 
days, in 8vo. price 1 
HE ANNUAL REGISTER ; om a View of 
the HISTORY and POLITICS of the YEAR 1 
Rivingtons ; Longman Co.; J. M. Richardson: ‘iamitton 
& kin & i J. Rodwell; Houlston & 





Co. ; Simp Law- 
‘ord; J. Dowding ; 7 $5 Cowie & Co. ; Geene Gos: 
Smith, Elder rae ; Jashbourne; C. Dolman; H. G. 


Reid: Hontston & Hughes; Walle 


Bohn ; W. _H. & Son; 
J..Green; J. Thomas; J. Booth; W. 


J. Cleaver; ‘and G . Rout- 





THE — RECENT HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
w complete. in 7 vols. price 2. 12s. 
HISTORY of ENG .D, from the earliest 
Period to a close of the Year 1832 ; in which Men and 
Events are a ain Ag 
RY WALTER. B. FP, 
Rector of Haale Eyvens late Pies. of St. John’ 's Collese. 
Compbridaes - rofessor of Natural Puilosopby in tie E. | 
7) ertfo 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
** An Edition is printed on large paper, price 3/. 3s. 


"_ On the Ist of December, No. 1. containing 4 Plat: 


tes 
LLUMINATED ILLUSTRATIONS of 
FROISSART. ined a8 Setigs of Pepe ye be c-similes from 
the Drawings 3 in the British 
Museum and else 
‘o be published i “Mont nthly Parts, super-royal 8vo. size, to 
correspond with the recent edition of Froissart in two volumes. 
London: William Smith, 113, Fleet-street. 














“This most beautiful Annual enjoys the i of having been 
the second in existence of all those that now contest with it the 
ren of celebrity ; and it is no exaggeration to say, that both in 

iterary talent and pictorial embellishment it fully maintains 
the distinguished ri snk to which its priority of existence gives it 

@ hominal title.""— Monthly Magazine. 
“It is clear, beautiful, and brilliant as éver.”—Naval and 
Military Gazetle. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


DR. aac’ ornare — Popeye” bs 
In 12mo. price 2d. ; 0} he 2nd edition of 
ERIL OF IDOLATRY 3 a Sermon. 
By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D. Vicar of Le ds, 
Prebendary of Lincoln, Chaplain in Ordiuary to Her Majesty. 
Rivingtuus, st. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
-eeds ; Cross ; ‘Harrison 5 Green. 


In sm: = 8vo. price 6s. 6d. the 6th edition of 
ATRIARCHAL TIMES, or, the Land of 
Canaan: in Seven Books. Comprising interesting Events, 
Incidents, and aanasers, | founded on the Holy Scriptures. 
iss 
___Rivingtons, St. Pattl's Churchyard, and Waterloo-plate: 


fMHE FIFTH EDITION of the Rev. TILOMAS 
KERCHEVER ARNOLD'S INTRODUCTION to LATIN 
PROSE COMPOSITION, is now ready. In 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Also, lately published, 
Déderlein’s Hand-Book of Latin Synonymes. 
From the German, by . ., Arnel, B.A. Author of ‘The 
Italian Analyst.” In 8vo. 7s. 


THE BISHOP “ NEW ey SERMONS, 
n 8vo. pri 
ERMONS on VARIOUS ‘OCC ASIONS; with 
Three Charges to the C lorey of his Dio 
By the Right Kev. ye ASHING TON. ‘Do ANE, D.D. 
Bishop of New Jersey, and Rector of St. Mary’s 
Church, Burlington 
Kivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


MAURICE ON THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 1/. 1s. the 2nd edition of 
[HE KINGDOM of CHRIST; or, Hints toa 
uaker, respecting the Prine’ les, Constitution, and Or- 
dinances: of the CATHOLIC CHURCH. opeqnamemes 
y FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, 
Chaplain OrGuy’ 's Hospital, and Professor of Enulish ‘Literature 
and History in King’s College 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’ s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; and 
Darton & Clark, Holborn-hill. 


n 8vo. price 13s. a new edition o 
HE DOCTRINE of the GREEK ARTICLE 
NEW opgiied | to eke © CRITICISM and ILLUSTRATION of the 


By the late Night Rev. T. F. PROLETON, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Caleu 

Ww ib prefatory Observations and oy by HUGH JAMES 
ROSE, B.D. late Principal of King’s College, London 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and W. parise-plene: and 
Deightons, Cambridge. 
NEW EDITION OF DR. WORDSWORTH’S CHRIS- 
Linge fi INSTITUTES, 
=... e 3i. 38. the 2nd edition of 


NHRISTIAN INSTT’ TUTES; a Series of Dis- 
courses and = selected, arranged systematically, 
and — “1 d ak 
His TOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D 
Rector of Busted with Uckfield, Sussex, and formerly Master 
of Trin ty College, C ambridge. 

This work is designed to be subservient to the Religious Por- 
tion ofa liberal Education forthe Uppe “2 ‘assesand the Learned 
Professions. The Selections are chiefly from the fellesing 
Writers :—Dr. Isaac Barrow—Bishop Jeremy Taylor—Dr. South 
—Richard Hooker—Lishop Butle re iceard axter—Burke— 

ishop Jewell—Lord Clarendon—and 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Watesleo-place. 
Lately published, by the same Editor, (uniformly printed,) 
Ecclesiastical Biography ; or, Lives of Eminent 
Men connected with the History of Religion in England, from 
the commencement of the Reformation to the evolution. 
~—— and illustrated with.Notes. 3rd edition, enlarged. In 
vols, 8vo. § 





























ELECTRICITY. 
Just published, es a, te pont . pinding, illustrated by 


N ELEMENTARY "COURSE of TWELVE 
LECTU Res = ELECTRICITY. 
WILLIAM STURGEO iN, 

Superintendent y. Lecturer to the Royal Victoria Gallery of 
Pract: ieal Science, Manchester; formerly Lecturer on Experi- 
mental Philosophy at the Honourable East India Company’ $ 
Military Loy 4 Addiscombe; Editor of the * Annals o 
Electricity,’ &e. 

London; published by Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper; and may 
he bad of all Booksellers. 


Immediately will be published, smal! 8vo. with Ma 


ARRATIVE of the CAMPAIGNS in 
SCINDE and AFFGHANIS’ 

in a Series of Letters from the late Canny DENNIE, C.B., 

Junior Licutonntl-Colenel of Her Majesty" 's 13th Light Infantry, 

Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, &e. &c. ; lutroduction, Notes, 

and an Appendix containing ¢ ‘olonel’ Deanie’s Correspondence 

with the Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the Indus and the 


Governor-General < is a. 
& Ce. Dublia; Curry & Ce. Edinburgh: 














London; 
Fraser & Co. 


ETTS’S SERIES of MAPS ofall Parts of the 
World, embracing the most RECENT DISCOVERIES, 
beautifully printed on extra stout drawing-paper, and fall 
coloured; or mounted on mill-boards for the Use of Schools, 
price, either way, ls. each. 
The Eastern Hemisphere. 
e Western ditto. 
The British Isles. 





Austrian Empire. 
Forkey and Greece. 


Asi 
Pale 


England. estine. 
Scotland. Central Asia. 
— ndia. . 

| China and Birmah, 
Central Euro | Africa. 


} nore America. 


Prussia and | NorthernGermany.| 
Ww Part). United States. 


France (the Western 
France (the Eastern Part). 
Northern Italy and Switzer- i 


Southern Italy. 

— and Portugal. 
orway and Sweden. New Zealar 

Russia. Romanum Section. 


London: John Betts, 7, Compton-street, Brunswick-square. 
one 'S COURSE OF —— ee 


Published this day, 12mo. 6s. 6d 
HE ENGLISHMAN'’S FIRST “GERMAN 


Western Australia. 











BOOK: containing a Guide 
tion ; a Progressive Reader; and hd by arranged 
on an entirely new “ calculated to facilitate the progress of 
the Student. By LUDWIG SCHWABE, Professor ort e Ger- 


man Langu 
he Three Parts separately as follow :— 

A Concise Grammar ; intended as an Introduction 
to Ollendorff's New Method of Learning to Bead. Write, and 
Speak German in Six Months. 12mo. 3s. 

A Guide to German Spelling and ‘Pronunciation. 
12mo. 2s. cloth. 

A Progressive German Reader: containing a 
Selection of Amusing and Instructive wieces. in Prose “and 
Verse, from the best German Authors. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

ondon : Longman, Brown, Green x Longmans. 


In 12mo, containing pearly: - -- oe a getnted pages: with illus- 


HE (cO0iK pee “| HOUSKWIFE'S Mt ANUAL: 
tical System of. Modern Domestic Cookery and 
Family ee: nt. C a of French 
Cookery, and of Fashionable Confectionary, Preparations for 
relia. 2, Solgetion of, Cocee itoes Branches, of Pamestie 
I various a! 
Reonomy, To which muded, 4 A COMPREHENSIVE TREA- 
TISE on bomesTic & REWING. 
BoM 











b edition 
LD ned MARGARET. bobs, 
e Cleikum | jan, St 
“In addition to pve which tbs cook = housekeeper can 
desire in such a manual, Mrs. qos Do Dods* treatise is 
sprinkled with the salt of rare h wit, and rivals Dr; 
itchiner's learned work both in A... and ene a 


Oliver & Boyd, Edioburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & co. London. 






















ndon : Jona Green, 121, Newgate-street, 
HE H ISTORY. “ot the MANNERS, Cus. 
TOMS, sas SS of DOHA, l GREECE. 
Richard Bentiey. New Batrli t 
(Publisher in Ordinary to tlington-street, 
*THE git. **THE TWO ADMIRALS,’ &, 
On the 2ist inst. in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE ACK O’LANTERY 
(LE FEU- Eee 
PR TEER. 
Fw x IRY OF THe SEA, 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, 
Rickard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 

HE ASIATIC JOURNAL for November, is 
from India an oy A Memoir of the uess Wel. 
lesley—Papers of Sir A. Burnes—Steam Trip on the Indus— 
Oriental Text Besks- Review of Eastern Lay 9 = 
Narrative of his Captivity = Seringapatam, &c y's 
THE EVANGELICAL PREPARATION, BY oe 

ES aa in one vol. post &vo. cloth. price 7s. 6d. 
Lia S FROM EUSEBIUS 
“bishop on CAESARIA IN PALESTINE, A 
PREPAICA’ TION, and translated from the 0; 1G 
the Rev, HENRY STREET, M.A “Tate of Balliol Collerg 
Edward Ball, Publisher, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, 
Published this day, price 2s. 6d. 
those granted in the Arts, Manufaetures, Chemistry, 
Agriculture, &c. in 1841 ; —_ copious Index, and an Account of 
the New Mente Act for Designs on ae of Manufac. 
ture. a Fs a“ ae poly! PRITCHARD, M.R.I 
itta! 


_, 
, in 3 vol: 
$$$ 
NEW STORY OF THE SEA, BY THE AUTHOR OF 
Or, THE 

now ready. and contains, besides the A f- Intel 
London: Wm. H. Allen & Co. 7, we 
' 330. 

from his celebrated Work, THE EVANGELICAL 

NGLISH PATENTS; being a Register of all 

er & Co. Ave _~ In 





This day is published, toon. oe. Sloth, price 4s. 6d. ; silk, 6, ; 
8s. 


HE ENGLISH "WIF E; a Manual of Home 
pm Gin f ee _ 7 ae ok 

A Love Gift for Elegant 
2. 6d. white silk, 2¢. a 

The Ladies’ Hand-Book of Plain Needlework, 
By the Author of ‘The Ladies’ Hand-Book of Fancy Needle. 
work,’ &c, Imp. 32mo. gilt edges, price 1s. 

Harrison’s Garden Almanac and Floral Calendar, 


price ls. 
H. G. Clarke & Co. 66, Old Bailey. 


Next week will be published, in one volume, royal dto. with 18 
Engravings and several Woodcuts, handsomely bound in 
cloth. price l5s. 

NATURAL PRINCIPLES and ANA- 
3¥ of the HARMONY of 1 \ 


y D 
corative Painter to the os. Edinburgh ; 
Dessite iow of the Royal Institute of the Architects of 
, and Author of * The Laws of Harmonious Colouring,’ 





Honora 
a 


& Wherever oo best taste differs from the worst, I am con- 
vinced that the understanding operates and nothing else,"— 
Burke on the* Sublime and Beautiful.” 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


ART SINGING.—The Six Numbers of the 
Work, edited by tlie Author of ‘Tue Sincinc Master,’ 
may now be had complete, in cloth. It contains Firty-twoof 
the most admired Madrigals, Glees, and Choruses, by Webbe, 
Calleott, Ford, Storache, Spofforth, Danby, Handel, Weber, 
Glick, and other eminent Score (with Vocal Bass), 
%. 6d. ; rano, 4$.; Alto, 38.4 Tenor, 38. B snag of the Work in 
Hessibess: “core with Bass), 1s.; Allo, 6d. ; r, 6d. ; Soprano, 9d, 
ylor & Walton, 23, Upper Range ty 
i A Novello, Dean-street; Simpkin & Co. 








Just Grane: in fcap. 8vo. price Is. ; or post 
GLANCE at the TEMPLE CH NURCH; 
with Eight Illustrations and Ornamental Borders, taken 
from the Decorations of the La rinted in colours, in a 
novel combination site vie eT Tha »- 


mB by the same Auther:— 
For Helydays; being a Guide to the London 
Sights. 1s. 
"For Westminster — 6s., 3s., 1s., and 6d, 
For Hampton Court. 2s. 6d. and 1s, 
For Free Picture Galleries. ls. 6d. 
Bell & Wood, 186, Fleet-street. 


afew days will be published. 1 vol. 

PENMANSHTP, THEORETICAL — PRAC- 

TICAL, ILLUSTRATED and EXPLAINED: 1 res 
the most recent Improvements in YY 
Sets of Text, Round, a Small H 
gressive leenane in Current Hand ; ora Stems 
&e. B. F. FOSTER, Author of * n° } Prac- 
tice of Fpobkkoening Simplified,’ &c 


Also, just published, 








Foster's Elementary Copy-Books, Nos. 1 to 10. 
This system, in point of ch ond of Seay 4 
will be found qeveriy to any y other extant, It obviat 
difficulties which embarrass ‘ass the child, facilitates the lbs sar 
t 5 o 
writing ia which the essential du qualities of ence ot sdition, 
ancsouter & Law, London School Library, 131, Fleet-street. 














d. Jaurs Houmes, 4, Took’ 8 + Court, Chancery Lane. 
Lematished every Saturday, at the ate HENEUM OFFICE, 

4 fm ton-sirect Heath. Strand, by Joun Francis; 
and 380) 


nd Newsvenders, ar 
for Seu Messrs. Bell & Bradfu , Edinburgh; for 
Inevanp,J, Soe Dublin, 
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